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THE DE LOME INCIDENT 


LTHOUGH Sefior Dupuy de Lome’s resignation has been 
A accepted by his government, and although the scandal 
occasioned by his letter is popularly supposed to have 
ended with the diplomatist’s departure, the affair is likely 
to have important consequences. The impertinent reference 
to President McKinley may perhaps be said to have been 
atoned for, but it will have left a sting in the memory of our 
Chief Magistrate, and the next Spanish Minister, though he may 
show himself as outwardly respectful and deferential as did 
his predecessor, will encounter less credulity at the White House 
and at the State Department. It is, however, the admissions 
made in the letter as to the real state of things in Cuba, and as 
to the insincerity of the proposals put forward for the purpose of 
gaining time, that will signally strengthen the friends of the 
revolutionists in both houses of Congress, and hasten the time 
when some decisive step for the restoration of peace will be 
taken by the American Executive. 

The letter was addressed, it will be remembered, to a well- 
known Spanish politician, who is also the editor of a Liberal 
newspaper published in Madrid. He was sent by Senor Sa- 
gasta, the present Prime Minister of Spain, on a confidential 
mission to the United States and Cuba, and in the discharge of 
his duty he was expected to confer with the Spanish Minister at 
Washington. Under such circumstances the correspondence be- 
tween the two men was likely to contain facts and deductions, 
upon which the Spanish government would be apt to base its 
policy. These facts and deductions might correspond with the 
assurances given to our government by the Spanish Minister, or 
they might prove irreconcilable with them. In this instance, it 
turned out that Senor Dupuy de Lome had thoroughly satisfied 
the old definition of a diplomatist; namely, ‘‘a man sent to lie 
abroad for the good of his country.’’ Under his own signature 
he acknowledged to his correspondent that all of the assertions 
repeatedly made by him to our government were untrue. For 
weeks he had been maintaining that the autonomist government, 
ostensibly established in Cuba, had been entirely successful; 
yet in his letter he owns that it is a total failure. He had de- 
clared that the rebel forces in the field were dwindling, and that 
in the course of a few weeks the insurrection would be sup- 
pressed. So far was such a state of things from being believed 
by him to exist that he confesses in his letter that, unless the 
Spaniards in Cuba shall quickly achieve a great military tri- 
umph, their cause would be lost. The letter was penned many 
weeks ago, but no such triumph has been gained. Finally, 
Senor Dupuy de Lome avows to his correspondent that the 
negotiations for a reciprocal commercial treaty between Cuba 
and the United States were not seriously intended, but were 
simply meant to amuse our government and to defer its recog- 
nition of the Cubans as belligerents. It is taken for granted, 
moreover, in the letter that these truths were perfectly known 
by the person addressed, who was then inspecting the situation 
in the island, and that they were no less familiar to the authori- 
ties at Madrid. In view of these disclosures, it will scarcely be 
possible for De Lome’s successor to delude President McKinley 
and the officials of the State Department touching those matters: 
he will discover that De Lome’s revelations have tied his tongue 
and spiked his guns. It will also be difficult for Senator Hale, 
Speaker Reed and the other partisans of Spain in Congress to 
resist much longer the popular pressure to which they will be 
exposed. Unless they adopt a course of conduct opposite to that 
which they have hitherto pursued, they will be regarded as will- 
ful accomplices in a conspiracy to gull the government and peo- 
ple of the United States. They cannot afford to be so regarded, 
and, consequently, they are likely to seize the first opportunity 
to express regret that they should have been completely deceived 
by the Spanish diplomatist. That is, indeed, the only way in 
which they can clear their own skirts of suspicion. With the 
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pro-Spanish party in Congress virtually annihilated by the ex- 
posure of De Lome’s duplicity, we can scarcely believe that 
further obstruction will be offered to the passage by the House 
of Representatives of the belligerency resolution already adopted 
by the Senate. 

It is absurd for Prime Minister Sagasta to say, as he is re- 
ported to have said, that he, for his part, would not have made 
use of a stolen private letter. The implication is that President 
McKinley did something which Castilian honor would not toler- 
ate. Asa matter of fact, our government neither took measures 
to secure the letter, nor published it when secured. The docu- 
ment was abstracted by agents of the Cuban. junta, and was 
published in fac simile by a New York newspaper. Once 
spread broadcast over the land, the letter could no longer be 
described as private, and the author of its expressions of con- 
tempt for our Chief Magistrate could not possibly be regarded 
as a persona grata at the White House. Had the expressions 
been disavowed by De Lome, the case might have been differ- 
ent, but from the moment that their authorship was acknow]l- 
edged he ceased to be capable of rendering any service to his 
country in Washington. 

The incident cannot be looked upon as closed until the Sagasta 
Cabinet has formally repudiated De Lome’s assertion that the 
projects of autonomy and reciprocity were never honestly in- 
tended to be carried out, but were meant simply to gain time. 
Thus far, its envoy’s derelictions have been dealt with very 
lightly by the Madrid government. The Prime Minister was 
requested to recall him, which would have put an end -to his 
diplomatic career; instead of doing this, Senor Sagasta saw fit 
to accept his resignation, which leaves the offensive minister 
eligible to another diplomatic post. That is, to be sure, a mat- 
ter which we might pass over, because President McKinley is 
undoubtedly too magnanimous to cherish personal resentment. 
We cannot, however, carry on negotiations respecting a reciproc- 
ity treaty with Cuba, nor can we continue to regard the autono- 
mous government of that island as durably established, unless 
his government disavows De Lome’s averment that both regimes 
were designed to be only temporary, and had merely a dilatory 
purpose. The most unequivocal disclaimer of that assertion 
must be made if our government is to persist in a friendly at- 
titude toward Spain, and we take for granted that such a 
disclaimer will be proffered without delay. 


JAPAN COMES FORWARD 


T last, if any news from China can be trusted, we have 
A a definite and decisive fact which, to a large extent, 
clears up the situation in the Far East. While the 
Middle Kingdom, worried by the conditions attached to the 
offered loan, hesitated to borrow from a European power the 
money needed to pay the remnant of the war indemnity still 
due to Japan, the Mikado has suddenly announced that she 
need not pay it at all, inasmuch as he has determined to retain 
permanently the naval fortress of Wei-Hai-Wei, which hitherto 
he has been holding temporarily as a pledge. J’y suis, J’y 
reste, is his declaration, and it is one of the utmost moment to 
China and to all of the European powers which are interested 
in the fat of the Celestial Empire. 

To appreciate the significance of this announcement, we must 
go back two or three years and recall the terms of the original 
treaty of Shimonoseki. When the negotiations antecedent to 
that treaty began, the Japanese were masters of the two naval 
strongholds, Port Arthur and Wei-Hai-Wei, which absolutely 
dominated the entrance to the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, and, conse- 
quently, the entrance by sea to Tientsin and Pekin: Moreover, 
the Japanese then had in Manchuria and in the Liau-tung Penin- 
sula two victorious armies which within thirty days might have 
converged at the eastern end of the Great Wall, and thence have 
advanced upon the Chinese capital. Had that movement been 
carried out, the Mikado would have been, at this moment, reign- 
ing over the Celestial Empire. It was largely through the 
friendly offices of the United States that at this juncture the 
Tokio government was persuaded to listen to overtures for peace. 
Potent, however, as American influence seems to have been, the 
treaty of Shimonoseki, which involved a striking exhibition of 
magnanimity on the part of Japan, would never have been 
signed but for the attempt to assassinate Li Hung Chang, the 
Chinese plenipotentiary, while he was on Japanese soil. That 
treaty, besides renouncing all Chinese claims of suzerainty over 
Corea and thereby practically leaving the Hermit Kingdom at 
the mercy of the Mikado, ceded to Japan the whole of the region 
stretching from Corea to the Great Wall, including the strategi- 
cally valuable peninsula of Liau-tung and the naval stronghold 
of Port Arthur. In addition, Japan was to have the fruitful 
and populous island of Formosa and a money indemnity, for the 
payment of which the naval fortress of Wei-Hai-Wei in the 
province of Shan-tung was to be retained as security. This was 
much less than was hoped for by patriotic Japanese in lieu of a 
career of conquest which had been uninterrupted, but, at all 
events, it promised to transform Japan from an insular into a 
continental power; blocked the southeastern advance of Russia; 
and made the Mikado heir-presumptive to the Celestial Empire. 
Such was the treaty, but it did not stand, owing to the inter- 
vention of the Czar, for whom it was a matter of vital moment 
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that the Trans-Siberian railway, then in process of construction, 
should find a Pacific terminus, not in Vladivostock, which is in- 
accessible during the winter months, but in some more southerly, 
ice-free port. Russia, backed by both France and Germany, 
which were rivals for the Czar’s good-will, insisted that the 
treaty should be so revised that Japan, in consideration of an 
extra pecuniary indemnity, should give back all the mainland 
territory which had been ceded by China. It was at the time 
impossible for the Japanese fleet to make head against the com- 
bined naval forces of the three interposing powers, and, accord- 
ingly, the Japanese armies were ordered to evacuate Manchuria 
and Corea. A detachment, however, was permitted to garrison 
Wei-Hai-Wei in China proper, until the promised indemnity 
should be fully paid. Such seemed to be the melancholy end 
of the Japanese hope to acquire preponderance in Eastern Asia 
and the hegemony of the Mongolian race. 

Let us note briefly the events which have followed. One 
half of the original indemnity designated by the Shimonoseki 
treaty, and the whole of the extra indemnity which was sup- 
posed to be an equivalent for the revision of that instrument, 
were duly paid to Japan, the money being procured by China 
through the friendly offices of the Czar, who, for his part, re- 
ceived compensation in the shape of concessions giving him vir- 
tual control of Chinese Manchuria, together with Port Arthur 
for a naval station. Then, after a considerable interval, Ger- 
many, availing herself of a convenient pretext, seized Kiao-Chou 
Bay, from which can be made easily accessible the coal mines of 
the province of Shan-tung. This move on the part of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. constrained the Czar to occupy Port Arthur, though 
undoubtedly he would have preferred to wait for the completion 
of the Trans-Siberian railway before disclosing the extent of his 
designs, which, we can now see, must contemplate ascendency 
in the whole of the territory ceded by the treaty of Shimonoseki, 
but retroceded by Japan. Then came the high-spirited speech 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in which he said that England would never permit the 
dismemberment of China, or the establishment of ‘‘spheres of 
influence’’ in her territory. There is no doubt that, if the Brit- 
ish government had persisted in this attitude, it would have had 
the assistance of Japan, and that the two powers together could 
have compelled the renunciation of Port Arthur by Russia and 
that of Kiao-Chou by Germany. 

Lord Salisbury, however, is not of the stuff whereof his an- 
cestors, Lord Burleigh and Sir William Cecil, were made, and 
he would rather back down than fight. Naturally, the Tokio 
government, finding that England did not seriously mean to 
oppose the partition of China, determined to have her share of 
the spoils, and, accordingly, let it be known in Pekin that it did 
not want the rest of the pecuniary indemnity, but, in lieu of it, 
would retain Wei-Hai-Wei, which, next to Port Arthur, is the 
most desirable strategic point on the Chinese coast. 

The gist of the week’s news is that the division of the Chinese 
littoral has already begun, and that the Middle Kingdom is des- 
tined to undergo the fate of Poland. 


THE ZOLA TRIAL 


HE trial of M. Emile Zola, at the hour when we write, is 
fi not ended, and it is still possible that the jury will convict 
him, without regard to the evidence produced. Jurors 
in France, as elsewhere, are apt to reflect not so much the im- 
pression made on spectators in the court-room, as the opinions 
formed by the community at large and supposed to be disclosed 
by the press. What those opinions really are neither the jurors 
nor any one else in the French capital has an opportunity of dis- 
covering, for, with the exception of M. Clemenceau’s paper, 
L’ Aurore, all the Paris journals have combined to vilify Zola, 
to denounce him as the tool of a Hebrew syndicate, and to sup- 
press, distort or misinterpret all testimony favorable to him that 
has been brought out upon the trial. 

It matters not much how the jury may decide; all the facts 
revealed upon the witness stand will be ultimately spread before 
the people, who are almost certain to undergo the reaction ob- 
served on the part of the audience in the court-room, which, as 
the trial has progressed, has veered from an attitude of violent 
antagonism toward the accused to one of irrepressible sym- 
pathy. The testimony undoubtedly shows that Zola was right 
in assuming each of the three principal positions taken by him 
in the memorable letter of accusation, which he addressed to the 
Ministry and to the military authorities. He asserted, first, that 
Dreyfus was wrongfully condemned, having been convicted on 
a piece of documentary evidence not produced at the court-mar- 
tial and exhibited to the accused and his counsel, but withheld 
from them and secretly examined by the judges; secondly, that 
the trial of the soi-disant Count Esterhazy, believed by the friends 
of Dreyfus to be the real offender, was conducted in such a way 
as to render inevitable the exculpation of the accused and to 
leave the stigma of treason indelibly fastened upon Dreyfus; 
thirdly, that the high military authorities composing the general 
staff, having deliberately or inadvertently committed a wrong- 
. ful act in the condemnation of Dreyfus, have deemed it indis- 
pensable to avert an exposure of their error, lest the prestige of 
the general staff should suffer in the eyes of the rank and file, 
and the discipline and efficiency of the army be seriously im- 
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paired. Touching this last point, it should be remarked that 
there are, apparently, thousands of French patriots who hold 
that it is better that one innocent man should be subjected to 
infamy and torment than that the safety of the country should 
be jeoparded by the loss of confidence in the army. They ac- 
cept, in other words, the maxim of dubious morality, that it is 
permissible to do evil that good may come. As a matter of 
fact, good is never the outcome, when the evil quality of the 
antecedent act is once widely récognized. It is human to err, 
but inhuman to persist in torturing the victim of your error. 
The chiefs of the French army would have suffered compara- 
tively little had they given Dreyfus a new trial the moment they 
began to entertain doubts of his guilt. They would thus have 
done their best to atone for a deplorable mistake, and the rank 
and file would have placed abiding faith in their conscientious- 
ness and sense of justice. As it is, the military authorities have 
brought on the very calamity they professed a wish to avoid, for 
the fact has been unmistakably disclosed during the Zola trial 
that they did come to entertain doubts concerning the guilt of 
Dreyfus, and, for that reason, instructed Colonel Picquart to 
conduct a second investigation.. When they found, however, 
that the new researches were likely to substantiate their suspi- 
cions, and to prove that a guiltless man had been made the vic- 
tim of hideous injustice, they shuddered at the possible effect 
upon the public mind, stopped the inquiry, and endeavored to 
hush up Colonel Picquart’s discoveries. It was too late, how- 
ever. Enough had leaked out to put the friends of Dreyfus on 
the aggressive, aud thus, by the fatal logic of ill-doing, the men 
who had sentenced him were driven from one wrong to another. 
Having condemned the innocent, they considered themselves 
obliged to absolve the guilty, and, finally, to arrest for defama- 
tion Emile Zola, who had boldly summoned them to account, 
and who had appealed to the public conscience. 

Zola has done in this century what Voltaire did in the last, 
when he persistently exposed the frightful miscarriage of justice 
in the case of Calas. In that matter both Church and State 
believed themselves to be deeply interested in averting a disclos- 
ure of the truth, and many years elapsed before Voltaire’s plead- 
ings at the bar of public justice were brought to a triumphant 
close. The result was a catastrophe, amid which Church and 
State went down. It will surprise nobody if like consequences 
should eventually follow the egregious blunder committed by 
the Ministerial and military authorities in the Dreyfus case. 
Truth may not always be victorious, but, let it once acquire a 
certain momentum, and it is sure to prevail. M. Zola may pos- 
sibly be convicted of technical defamation, and may be con- 
demned to a small fine and a short term of imprisonment. But 
he will emerge from his jail a far more imposing personality 
than he entered it; and for him who, but yesterday, was a man 
of letters, may be reserved a great political role. The Meline 
Ministry may be able to avoid immediate downfall, though even 
this is doubtful, and the members of the general staff may, for 
a while, be shielded from public execration and contempt. But 
permanent escape is, for any of them, impossible. The mills of 
the gods grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small. 

What connection has the Dreyfus case with the anti-Semitic 
agitation? We cannot believe that, originally, there was any 
connection at all. To us it is incredible that men of honor, 
which officers of the French army must be presumed to be, 
could have deliberately made of Captain Dreyfus the scapegoat 
for ‘another’s crime, merely because he happened to be a Jew. 
We are willing to assume that they caused his arrest because, 
on the face of things, such evidence as existed pointed in his 
direction, and we can now understand why it did so point, be- 
cause it has been shown that his handwriting closely resembled 
Count’ Esterhazy’s. The idea of using the popular prejudice 
against Jews to avert the consequences of a possible error did not 
probably occur to the War Office, until the suspicion dawned on 
them that the wrong man had been condemned. We do not 
hesitate to say that, if Dreyfus had been a Christian, and the 
same reasons had been brought forward for holding that a mis- 
take had been committed, no power on earth could have pre- 
vented him from obtaining a new trial. No Ministerial or mili- 
tary intrigues, no fear of impairing the prestige of the army, no 
dread of weakening the Russian Alliance, should it turn out that 
the act of treason was suborned by Russia, would have availed 
to rob a deeply injured citizen of rehabilitation and redress. The 
most dastardly and shameful element in the whole Dreyfus affair 
is the willingness evinced by French Generals to mask their own 
misdoings behind the maleficent cloud of religious bigotry and 
race antipathy. It was a cowardly act to proceed on the as- 
sumption that, because Dreyfus was a Jew, the Paris populace 
would believe him guilty. That is precisely the way in which 
the Catholics argued in the last century about Calas. He was 
a Protestant, they said; consequently, he must be capable of 
every enormity, and he was justly done to death. That is a 
dangerous way to argue, as the persecutors of Calas learned; 
and our own belief is that the Dreyfus case, when it has been 
sifted to the bottom, will deliver the coup de grace to the anti- 
Semitic agitation. 


NEXT WEEK there will appear in COLLIER’S WEEKLY a 
series of sketches of the Zola trial made in the court-room by 
Mr. Henry Mayer, our special correspondent. —EDIToR, 
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THE DRAMA 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—MARY STUART 


T WERE not unwise in the managers of those thea- 
tres from which the lyrical drama is excluded, to 
abolish the orchestra, according to the classic ex- 
ample of the Théatre Francais. For then a trag- 
edy of infinite pathos could never be ushered in 
by a giggling musical prologue, such as Nicolai’s 
sprightly, trivial overture to ‘“The Merry Wives of 

Windsor.’? The connection between fat Mistress Ford’s wash- 
basket and unhappy Queen Mary’s bloody scaffold is not obvious 
to the unsophisticated. A lesser grievance is the meagerness of 
the properties displayed on the small stage of the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre on this occasion. But as, in fine, ‘‘the play’s the thing,”’ 
we condone the absence of gorgeous upholstery. To speak truth, 
a ‘‘council chamber in the palace of Westminster’’ may have been 
a forlorn, cheerless apartment in the days of Good Queen Bess. 
We do protest, however, against the anachronism of a coiffure 
a la boulevardier 1898 on the heads of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, and Sir Edward Mortimer. Mr. Haworth personifies 
the fire-spitting Mortimer with a great amount of dash, but the 
energy of his wild eloquence is offset by unrefined, unfinished 
gestures. His performance stands above Mr. Lonergan’s, who, 
although he reflects the courtliness and polish of the exquisite 
sham, Leicester, falls short of strong effect because he neglects 
by-play, assumes a monotonous regularity of intonation, and 
ignores the art of pausing; he seems unaware of the terrible 
loquacity of closed lips. Mr. Harris’s Paulet, the blunt English 
soldier, loyal to his queen and to his enemies acrimonious, surly, 
incorruptible, is a most satisfactory piece of work. The remain- 
ing parts are fairly well done. 

Respect for the past achievements of Madame Modjeska, and 
gratitude to that talented woman for her assiduous pursuit of 
high dramatic ideals, preclude criticism of her acting in the day 
of her decadence. Age has so taken possession of her voice, 
manner, and appearance, as to make illusion—the very essence 
of the actor’s craft—impossible. Inborn dramatic instinct and in- 
tellectual grasp of the author’s meaning are a thousand times sug- 
gested, but the physical power of actual accomplishment is gone 
alas! Only at the close of the moving scene with Elizabeth, 
in the forest, is Madame Modjeska’s former excellence repeated. 

‘*Maria Stuart”’ is by some called a political, by others a relig- 
ious, tragedy. But it is something besides. The kernel of the 
play is the downfall of a noble nature, all too yielding and sensi- 
tive and passionate, overmastered by circumstances with which 
it could not cope; but the crime committed under the sway of 
love-passion is expiated, and with death comes transfiguration. 
The rocky firmness of soul and the circumspect reserve of the 
self-dependent Elizabeth are quite wanting in Mary. Apart 
from the religious disqualification, no more unsuitable ruler 
could have been given the English people than Mary, entitled 
by her birth to that high office, but whose want of the very 
qualities of Elizabeth which helped England on to greatness had 
contributed to the Scottish queen’s disastrous flight from her 
country. Thus Elizabeth’s victory over Mary stands in the light 
of political necessity. Yet Mary’s unfortunate situation arouses 
our sympathy, kept aglow by fear as to her fate, whereas we are 
repelled by Elizabeth’s selfishness and jealous hatred. The glori- 
fication of adulterous uxoricide may appear a desecration of the 
drama; so base a criminal may seem unworthy of a single warm 
heart-throb. But must not a repentant sinner, fallen a prey to 
the violence of her own passions, incurring the forfeiture of a 
brilliant material career, supporting the wrath of her own con- 
science, visited by bodily discomfort and mental agony—must 
she not evoke our pity? The weight of her offenses is mitigated 
in that they occurred long years ago, and by appearing in the 
company of sorrowful regret and overwhelming misfortune. 
Why, indeed, may this penitent sinner have no place on the 
stage if the playwright have the power to exalt her chastisement 
to the dignity of a tragic poem? It is, besides, not Schiller’s 
ubject to present Mary a pattern of womanhood; he demon- 
strates how, through moral courage and religious faith, she frees 
herself from the thralldom of spiritual degradation, and conquers 
herself—a victory doubly hard-won over innate perversity and 
passionateness. But this matter by no means exhausts the 
dramatic interest of ‘‘Maria Stuart,’’ the lively pulsation, pro- 
gressive march and compact unity of which rest upon the politi- 
cal complications surrounding her fate. History offered the poet 
substance enough to restrict attention to the comparative indi- 
vidualities of the two queens, but his purpose is to increase sym- 
pathy for Mary by bringing into the play factional machinations 
to which she at last succumbs. 

The action is tense from the beginning. In the first act, 
great skill is employed in the marshaling of personalities and 
events to be noted for the proper comprehension of the story, and 
leading phrases are thrown out as guides to the future happen- 
ings. The judicial proceedings are not enacted, but their course 
and result are advertised when Burleigh announces the death- 
sentence. The climateric episode of the drama occurs in the 
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fourth scene of the third act, when, in the forest of Fotherin- 
ghay, the queens are brought face to face—by the device of 
Leicester, who wishes to maintain himself in the good graces of 
both, and is determined to exploit to his own advantage the im- 
portant results that must spring from so auspicious an encounter. 
Elizabeth, far from approaching her royal prisoner in a concilia- 
tory mode, treats her with sneering disdain; her offensive con- 
duct culminates in a too transparent play upon words, hinting 
at the enjoyment of Mary’s promiscuous favor by Rizzio, Darn- 
ley, Bothwell, and perhaps other gallants. 

The English metrical version of ‘‘Maria Stuart’’ presented at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre follows the original text with great 
exactness of translation, and is commendable for its elevated, 
poetic diction. But the performance is impoverished by curtail- 
ment. The state reception of the French embassadors, Aube- 
spine and Belliévre, emphasizes the political significance of 
Mary’s captivity, and aids to exculpate Elizabeth from the 
stigma of purely personal malice by showing what foreign influ- 
ences, contrary to the prejudices of her own ministers and peo- 
ple, are working upon her mind. As this idea, however, is en- 
wrapped in court ceremony and diplomatic debate, we more 
readily excuse its omission than that of Mortimer’s fierce love- 
declaration in the third act, an episode which clearly proves that 
Mary has turned away from the world and the flesh, has re- 
pressed all sensual inclinations, has emptied her heart of the 
images of men, and has made it a temple of God. That episode 
discloses, too, a prayerful spirit acknowledging, and resigned to, 
inevitable and just retribution. We miss, in addition, the 
eleventh scene of Act IV., a masterly exposition of Elizabeth’s 
craftiness. 


A WONDERFUL OCEAN RESCUE 


HEN the steamer Veendam came to grief on the night of 
Sunday the 6th inst. and three of the eight compartments 
of the vessel filled with water, so that the vessel was sink- 

ing rapidly by the stern, more than two hundred men, women, 
and children seemed in danger of death. Boats were made 
ready to leave the ship, but there had been a great storm, the 
sea was still running high, and the nearest land was the west 
coast of Ireland, almost five hundred miles away. 

Rockets and other distress signals were used and attracted 
the attention of American liner St. Louis, bound westward as 
was the Veendam. According to the captain of the wrecked 
vessel, only thirteen minutes elapsed between the sighting of the 
St. Louis and the beginning of the transfer of the Veendam’s 
passengers to the boats of the St.Louis. The first of the St. 
Louis’ boats to reach the wreck was that of First Officer Segrave, 
with a volunteer crew of eight men. The vessels were about a 
quarter of a mile apart, each with sea anchors out, yet they 
drifted more than a mile apart before the work of rescue was 
completed. 

‘*Women and children first’’ is the rule in all rescues at sea; 
the boats’ officers of the St. Louis improved it by first taking off 
twenty children, principally small ones, and only five women, 
the first passenger being a howling baby. The swell of the sea 
was so great, even on the lee or sheltered side of the wreck, that, 
it was unsafe for a boat to touch the vessel; so the passengers, 
large and small, were lowered singly by a line, one end of which 
was passed around the body, just under the arms. The passen- 
gers, most of whom were in the steerage, had been roused from 
sleep by the shock of the accident; they appeared on deck in 
their night clothing and when they attempted to get other gar- 
ments the water had invaded their quarters, but the rescuers 
covered them with tarpaulins, and the passengers and crew of 
the St. Louzs did all in their power to make good deficiencies. 

The work of rescue continued for about three hours; most of 
it was done by officers and crew of the St. Louzs, for the Veen- 
dam’s men were so greatly needed at the pumps that only enough 
of them could be spared to man a single boat for the transfer of 
passengers. The moon was shining, but moonlight is no substi- 
tute for daylight. Every detail of the work was attended by 
great danger: the sea was so rough that each ship lost a boat 
while lowering; ships’ boats are made to endure almost any- 
thing, but when the stout boats mentioned were dashed by the 
sea against the steamers’ sides they were crushed as if they had 
been eggshells. Even as they lay alongside, fended by oars and 
boathooks, they rose and fell v‘>»lently while the living freight, 
a single life at a time, was lowered to them. After a boatload 
had been obtained came the trip to the St. Lowis—a few 
cramped oarsmen, in open boats heavily loaded, making their 
way over a stretch of sea rougher than any decked yacht would 
care to encounter. Yet when the Veendam’s captain, after 
taking the wise precaution to fire the wreck, stepped into the 
last boat there was no one left on his ship, nor had any one been 
lost or even injured in the course of removal. 

When one considers the circumstances—the rough sea, the 
semi-darkness and the consequent dangers of removing the 
people from the wrecked ship, reaching the Sf. Louis, _and 
putting the wrecked passengers and sailors aboard—the Veen- 
dam rescue takes rank among the greatest and most successful 
ever made; it is also a high honor to American seamen in gen- 
eral and particularly to the officers and men of the St. Louvs. 
— (See illustration on page 9.) 











MODJESKA AS MARY STUART.—In ACT IV OF SCHILLER’S DRAMA, “ MARIA STUART,” 
QUEEN ELIZABETH MEETS IN THE FOREST HER ROYAL PRISONER, MARY, LATE QUEEN 
OF SCOTS, AND AN ANIMATED INTERCHANGE OF INVECTIVE ENSUES, MARY'S 
REFLECTIONS UPON ELIZABETH’S ORIGIN DOING MUCH TOWARD DETERMINING HER 
OWN DOOM 





NEW YORK’S DOG SHOW 


HEN the first great bench- 

show of dogs was given in 

the metropolis, a few years 

ago, many admirers of 
‘‘man’s most faithful friend’’ pre- 
dicted that there would not be 
another attempt of the same kind, 
for the expense was enormous and 
the intelligent visitors comparative- 
ly few. Yet bench-shows have suc- 
ceeded one another annually; the 
visitors have increased in number 
and so have the entries and prizes, and at the exhibition which 
began at Madison Square Garden last Monday there were on 
view seventeen hundred dogs—about a hundred more than were 
exhibited last year. It was supposed that the new rules of 
classification would decrease the number of exhibits, for these 
rules abolished the ‘‘champion’’ classes in which many fine 
animals have for years competed with one another but against 
no new rivals. Now that champions must take their chances 
with younger dogs, many of them are being kept at home, yet 
the aggregate exhibit has increased, as already noted. 

The largest class this year is of Great Danes—‘‘melancholy 
Danes,’’ as they have been called because of the serious vis- 
ages which they usually display; there are ninety of these, 
most of them being as 
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own and eves for more than 
one kind of dog. 

Foxhounds are shown in 
large numbers, there being no 
breed for which demand for 
good specimens is larger or 
more steady. Almost as at- 
tractive is the section occu- 
pied by setters; and the older 
class of bulldogs— animals of 
evil repute and largely used 
for illegal fighting, although 
as affectionate and even- 
tempered as any dogs in the 
world—are present in great 
numbers. 

In all the terrier classes 
the exhibition is better than 
usual, Boston and bull-terriers being numerous, and some of the 
favorite foreign strains being better represented than ever before. 

To the amusement and somewhat to the amazement of men 
who like dogs, the various classes of poodles still hold their 
own. The graces and other “‘points’’ of poodles seem invisi- 
ble to many men except the judges at the shows, but woman’s 
interest remains unabated, and the poodle section is thronged at 
times when the larger 
dogs are receiving little 
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large as calves. The 
Danes are gaining rapid- 
ly in repute as watchdogs 
and personal escorts. 

St. Bernards and mas- 
tiffs maintain their old 
prominence in public es- 
teem and for exhibition 
purposes, and their qual- 
ity and cost increase 
steadily. No other class 
of dogs has received 
so much attention from 
American breeders as the 
St. Bernard, and as a re- 
sult the stock from some 
American kennels is in 
high demand in Europe, 
although the largest St. 
3ernard in the world is 
said to be Lord Brassey, 
sent over from England 
to the present exhibition. 
Among other dogs of 
large size at the show are 
the Russian wolf-hounds 
—a class represented by 
some very fine specimens. 

Greyhounds also are 
shown in fair numbers 
and of fine quality, 
although when _bench- 
shows began in New 
York the greyhound had little or no standing, being regarded 
more as a curiosity than as an animal possessing valuable qualities. 
Since coursing came into fashion anew the speed and endurance 
of the greyhound have become generally known, and now there 
are long-distance riders, drivers and bicyclists who will not have 
any dog other than the greyhound to follow them. It has been 
recalled that greyhounds were the only dogs that the Emperor 
Charlemagne allowed to be in his presence; perhaps the em- 
peror, like most great rulers of the Christian era, had read the 
works of Xenophon, who wrote of the greyhound: ‘‘This animal 
is so pleasing that whoever sees it forgets everything else that he 
is most attached to.”’ 

A specially interesting feature of some past exhibitions was 

J. Pierpont Morgan’s lot 
of collies; these dogs are 
absent this year, but there 
is a fine iot of the same 
species from San Fran- 
cisco. 

The French bulldogs 
are receiving enough at- 
tention to make them con- 
ceited; for there was a 
special exhibition of them 
early in February, by the 
French Bulldog Club, 
and there are many ex- 
hibits of their class at the 
Madison Square Garden, 
where the serious ques- 
tion of tulip ears vs. rose 
ears is again discussed to 
the weariness of visitors 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPS who have ears of their 
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attention. At present the - 
favorite poodle appears 
to be of the curly-haired 
variety —perhaps because 
the coats of these are 
easier kept in curls than 
in cords, perhaps because 
of their antiquity, for in 
ancient Rome bass-reliefs 
dating from the reign 
of Augustus Cesar show 
curly poodles exactly like 
those exhibited in bench- 
shows to-day. 

A great bénch-show 
of dogs at New York or 
elsewhere is always the 
signal for an outbreak of 
well-meant editorials and 
even sermons — always 
in the more sparsely set- 
tled portions of the coun- 
try—against what some 
good people insist upon 
regarding as sinful ex- 
travagance and an _ in- 
dulgence in profitless lux- 
ury. Years ago there 
were similar manifesta- 
tions against horse shows 
and the great prices paid 
for individual horses. 
Yet through the prominence which exhibitions gave to meritori- 
ous animals, as well as the competition that was stimulated by 
prizes, the horse shows were the sole cause of a sudden and re- 
markable improvement of all classes of horseflesh throughout 
the United States—-a country that twenty-five years ago had a 
meaner average of horses than any civilized country but Ice- 
land, although Americans had been more dependent than any 
other people upon the horse as a common carrier. 

The dog may not seem comparable in economic value with 
the horse, yet he is the only generally acceptable animal substi- 
tute for man in the capacity of sentinel, guardian and compan- 
ion, and is also the only known superior of man in point of 
loyalty. Before the bench-shows began, almost all American 
dogs were mongrels and the few that were of good blood had 
so little care that they were unworthy representatives of their 
ancestors. Some of the exhibits at the earlier shows were so 
bad that the exhibitors were overwhelmed with humiliation over 
their own ignorance, but to-day the points of a dog of any breed 
generally esteemed are known by every one interested in the 
subject, and underbreds, mixed bloods and mongrels-are disap- 
pearing. The watchdog 
that could merely bark 
and whine has_ been 
largely replaced by an 
animal stronger than a 
man: the mastiff, St. 
Bernard or Dane that 
accompanies woman or 
child is of more protec- 
tion than a policeman, 
and there are hunting 
dogs that do not tire 
before their masters. 
Improvements so nu- 
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merous and notable are worth all 
they have cost—so say the men and 
women who are paying for the mod- 
ern dog: if they and the dealers do 
not complain it would seem that the © 
dog shows and their patrons are not 
in need of criticism. 

Although a dog show at New 
York always attracts many visitors 
from other cities, nine-tenths of the 
people who throng the great exhibi- 
tion room are residents of New 
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NOTE-BOOK 


ARON HARDEN-HICKEY, who killed him- 
self ten days ago, was at odds with the epoch. 
In an age less complex he would have been 
a pirate, and a very good pirate too; failing 
that, a crusader. Where he got his title no 
one knew, and, except Inspector Byrnes, no 
one, to my knowledge, ever asked. Hench- 
man to the Comte de Chambord, a fervent 
Catholic, a poet at his hours and always a 
scholar, he was doubly dangerous; his pen 
stung as promptly as did his sword. A 
dozen years ago he had the formidable repu- 

tation of being one of the wittiest men in Paris and the crack 
duelist of France. He had more enemies than he knew by sight. 
But their quality was superior. A stranger to them, he was a 
stranger to his friends, a stranger to himself, yet most conspicu- 
ously a stranger to his epoch. He was a survival, as lost on the 
boulevards as D’Artagnan would be. He had beliefs in an age 
which has dissipated them and faiths in a land from which they 
have gone. Therewith he was antithesis personified. He edited 
a comic paper and wrote a book on metaphysics. He looked like 
a musketeer, acted like a debutante, talked like Aristophanes, 
and lived like a sage. That was a long time ago. Presently 
the Catholic turned Buddhist. At Andilly, where he had a 
species of chateau, he built a temple, decorated it with the lotus, 
installed the wheel of prayers, and entertained Colonel Olcott. 
After Buddha he took to Voltaire. Restless as a panther, 
haunted by the past, pursued by visions of Chambord, he needed 
a cause or a flag for which to fight. It was the inability to find 
either that changed the zealot into an infidel and which ulti- 
mately brought to him the dream of founding a monarchy for 
himself. ‘‘There is nothing worth living for,’’ he once confided 
to the deponent, ‘“‘and, what is worse, nothing worth dying for 
either.’’ But that, too, is a long time ago. It was on a journey 
to this country that he met the young gentlewoman who became 
his wife. But it was after he reached this country that he met 
her father, and it was after meeting the latter that he met In- 
spector Byrnes—a meeting, parenthetically, in which the In- 
spector met his match. Then, out of idleness, or perhaps to 
amuse his bride, he wrote a tract on suicide. Hardly had it 
issued from the press before the idea of a monarchy at Trinidad 
was hatched. Entirely opera-bouffe he entered into it with a 
seriousness which impressed even himself. Recently he appears 
to have had an eye on Hawaii. No matter. He never did an 
ungracious deed; he never thought of one, either. When he 
died his triple blazon of gentleman, soldier, and poet was un- 
sullied and intact. 





THE DREYFUS CASE 


M. Raoul Allier provides in the current issue of the ‘‘Revue 
de Paris’? a summary of the matter of Calas recently cited in 
this column, but, curiously enough, without a single reference to 
Zola and Dreyfus. The analogy, however, is striking. It is an 
example of the fashion in which history repeats itself, and litera- 
ture, too. The difference is in the method. Voltaire said Pour- 
quot, Zola cried J’accuse. The one investigated, the other ar- 
raigned. The complaint is identical. Both demanded justice. 
Each denounced a procedure which convicted without display of 
proofs. ‘‘Why,” asked Voltaire, ‘“‘are documents withheld 








ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS 


York-—a city peculiarly unsuited to the keeping of dogs. Probably 
there are more horse-owners than dog-owners in the metropolis, yet 
the dog show is always popular with every class that can afford the 
Nowhere else—not even at the race-track—can 
be seen so many and widely varying types of the genus homo jostle 
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one another in the 
avenues or alleys that 
divide the classes of 
exhibits as a city dog 
show, and, as at many 
exhibitions of other 
kinds, the best judg- 
ment and taste is often 
shown by visitors hav- 
ing the plainest clothes 
and the least money. ’ 





BRITISH BULLDOG 


where a sentence is pronounced? Why should evidence be secret 
and conviction public? Why was it that in Rome, from which 
almost all our jurisprudence comes, no criminal could be tried in 
private? The judges,’’ he continues, ‘‘reply that the custom has 
ceased. But, monsters that they are, that custom ‘they should 
re-establish. They owe an account of the blood that they shed. 
Why is it that it is so easy for them to oppress, so difficult for 
others to aid? It is not sympathy merely that a victim needs, it 
is succor. You ask me why I meddle in this case; it is because 
no one else has. I have found in the desert an Israelite drip- 
ping with blood, suffer that I pour a little oil on his wounds. Be 
the Levite if you wish, but let me be the Samaritan.’’ Zola, un- 
able to do better, endeavored to do as well. Ethically it is to his 
honor, commercialiy to his advantage. No ‘‘Debacle,’’ however 
telling, no ‘‘Assommoir,’’ however direct, could have advertised 
him so well. 


EN ROUTE POUR LA TRAPPE 


Huysmans’ latest and final work, ‘‘La Cathédrale,’’ has just 
appeared. I say final for two reasons; first, because it closes 
the most curious series of novels ever written, and second, be- 
cause he is about to retire into the Trappist monastery of So- 
lesmes. Years ago Huysmans was known to the few as a writer 
who in a style of tormented polish produced at laborious intervals 
masterpieces of indecency, relieved, however, and accentuated by 
horror. That was Huysmans premiere maniére. Subsequently 
there came from him bundles of criticism entirely direct but un- 
exceeded in brutality. There was no envy in them, but each 
dripped with insult and high disdain. As mere examples of 
what prose can be they are classic. Then came the present 
series. The initial volume, ‘‘La-Bas,’’ a study of the Black 
Mass, is the cry of a soul endeavoring, perhaps, to believe but 
wallowing in the orgies of Satanism. The second, ‘‘En Route,”’ 
is a study of mysticism. The last, ‘‘La Cathédrale,”’ is an 
analysis of what it is technical to term the Vocation. All three 
are gemmed with a brilliance of expression that is unique. In- 
teresting in themselves, they are doubly so from the fact that in 
their preparation the atheist became a Catholic, that from the 
blasphemer emerged the monk. Huysmans, it is rumored, 
dreams now of rewriting the Lives of the Saints. The originals 
he has had symbolistically bound, the women in white vellum, 
the martyrs in red, the illustrious and penitent sinners in black. 
In the latter hue his biography, I assume, will appear. Mean- 
while he has in hand a life of Ledwine, a Dutch saint, whose 
ulcers, he declares in ‘‘La Cathédrale,’’ ‘‘exhaled an odor of 
sublimate of cinnamon’’ and who appears to have passed her 
entire existence in the gloom of a cave. For this saint he enter- 
tains real veneration. Last summer he went to Schiedam, where 
the cave is, solely that he might describe how it looks. It is 
difficult to be more conscientious. But Huysmans has always 
been that. A government clerk for a quarter of a century, he 
was decorated with the Legion of Honor a few years ago—not 
for his works, but for his deeds. It was a reward for punctu- 


ality. Every morning at nine o’clock to the second, there he 
was at his desk. Hereafter that desk is to be deserted. From 
the uproar of Paris he passes into the silence of Solesmes. Dur- 


ing all the turmoil of /a-bas he was en route for that cloister. 
May he rest there in peace. He deserves to. Of Christians 
there are many; the apostle is rare. 


A MELODRAMA AT COURT 

Count de Lichtevelde, the Belgian Minister at Washington, 
has been officially notified that Prince Albert of Flanders is 
about to sail for this country. Prince Albert will be the guest 
of the nation. As he is young, modest, and heir-presumptive to 





the throne of a friendly power, there is no reason why he should 
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not be becomingly received. The fact that he is the nephew of 
his uncle need not disturb any one very much. Besides, he 
can’t help it. Then, too, it is rumored, though with what 
truth is problematic, that were it not for his uncle he would not 
hold the position which he now enjoys. The King of Belgium 
has no sons. His brother, the Count of Flanders, had two. Of 
these, the elder, named Boudouin—after that anterior Boudouin, 
better known as Bras de Fer, who, a thousand years ago, ran off 
with Judith, daughter of the King of France —was the presump- 
tive heir. The latter, envious of the reputation which the Prince 
of Orange—Lemons to the ladies of the ballet-—had managed to 
accumulate, set out, at a comparatively tender age, to surpass 
him. He did not get very far. During the progress of his 
earliest efforts, suddenly, without a monition, there exploded in 
Belgium a scandal, similar in proportion, in nature and mystery, 
to that which but a little before had burst in Austria. Like 
Rudolph, who was Crown Prince there, Boudouin was shot. 
The usual gagging of the Continental press ensued. There were 
gossips who, not knowing the facts, attributed the shooting to 
a jealous husband. But there were others--whether better in- 
formed or not has never been demonstrated—who attributed the 
shooting to an infuriated king. The story may not be true, but 
if it is there is no melodrama that can touch it. In any event it 
put Prince Albert into Prince Boudouin’s shoes. No plain man 
need envy him. Monarchy as a trade is not what it used to be. 
There are thinkers who regard it as a species of gout from which 
Europe can and will be cured by efficacious doses of democracy. 
It may be that they are right. When the history of Europe is 
finally written it will be in three chapters: Paganism, Imperial- 


ism, Freedom. May Prince Albert and the rest of us see it. 


THE PEERAGE VERSUS THE PHARAOHS 

A Pharaoh, one of the Rameses, or, rather, what remained 
of him, or, more precisely, all that could be alleged to be left of 
him, was recently knocked down in London to an American. 
The incident, promptly cabled here, occasioned in the columns 
of the local and learned press a ripple of archzeological com- 
Personally, if I may venture to refer to myself, I thought 
it a good subject for a paragraph. I saw a chance to unload a 
lot of lore. I let it slip, however. Just why I don’t remember. 
Perhaps because I forgot. And now see how kind fate can be. 
The Royal Antiquarian Society has just lodged with the British 
Government a protest against a form of convict labor in Egypt 
which has grown up under English auspices. It appears that 
in one prison alone twelve hundred convicts are actively engaged 
in the production of modern antiques, bogus Pharaohs and imi- 
These manufactured mummies, the report 


ment. 


tation Rameses. 
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states, are largely purchased by Americans, from whom, it 
adds, there is an increasing demand for full-fledged sarcophagi. 
After all, why not? If you don’t know the difference, a false 
Rameses is as good as a genuine. And even if you do, what 
odds does it make? Besides, the impostors must be more dura- 
ble and by the same token cheaper than the real; in short, better 
in every way. Now why this solicitude on the part of the Royal 
Antiquarian Society? There is a mouse somewhere unless it 
happens to be a rat. Since when has a protest of this character 
been lodged in our behalf? There must be a reason for it, and 
there is. The Royal Antiquarian Society is interested in the 
sore aang of the peerage. It is a year and a day since there 
as been a good old-fashioned international match. American 
dollars have been diverted from darkest Mayfair into brightest 
Egypt. In the demand for lords there has been corresponding 
decrease. And high time, too. Better a bogus Pharaoh in the 
house, particularly in a mummified and convenient shape, than 
a live Englishman with a title. 
FASHION AND THE BAHAMAS 
Mr. Henry M. Flagler’s purchase of the old Victoria Hotel 
at Nassau, together with the better part of the island, has been 
effected, it is announced, with a view to turning the place into a 
winter resort. Mr. Flagler has money enough to turn it into 
a summer resort. He has money enough to efface it from the 
map. He has not only money in plenty, he has plenty of taste. 
With his wealth, ability and ideas he has but a check-book to 
wave and the site is transformed into an Eden in duodecimo, 
a paradise issuing from the sea. The location is delightful. It 
is not remote, neither is it neighborly. Too far to attract the 
excursionist, it is not far enough to deter the leisurely. In addi- 
tion, nature, while not there at her best perhaps, is rarely dis- 
agreeable. At this season there is a procession of mellow noons, 
languid dusks, and of nights fed with starlight and enchantment. 
When Mr. Flagler has done with it, it ought to be just the place 
for a honeymoon, and if he will throw in a taste of Monte Carlo, 
just a breath of Ostend, a little vice and general deviltry, he 
will get the old people, too. But even so I doubt if they return. 
One visit will suffice. Fashion will be unencounterable. It is 
not the allurements of nature or the enticements of a casino that 
make a resort. It is the presence of Society, and never since 
that element came into being has it adopted an island as a 
habitat. Sicily, Corsica, Majorca, the Canaries, any one of 
these and of a dozen other islands could for mere charm double 
discount all the Bahamas put together, and no amount of adver- 
tising, no amount of enterprise, no combination of attractions, 
has in any one of them ever succeeded in securing the presence 


Her speed is within a knot or two of that of the 


“New York” or “ Brooklyn,” but she is much smaller than either of these vessels, the displacements being as follows: ‘‘ Vizcaya,’’ 6890 tons; ‘‘ New York,’’ 8200 tons; 


“ Brooklyn,” g2r5 tons. 


The armament, also, of the two American cruisers is much the heavier, although in the ‘‘ Vizcaya’s’’ main battery are two eleven-inch rifles. 
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of Fashion even as a transient guest. Lesbos, indeed, did bet- 
ter, but that was twenty-five hundred years ago, and besides, in 
those days Society was recruited from those who thought and not 
from those who didn’t. Times have changed. Customs, too. 
Nowadays Fashion as locally composed does not mind a vesti- 
buled limited, but if to reach a winter resort it is obliged to go 
by sea, then, until times change again and customs with them, 
it will prefer the Riviera every trip. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING ELSEWHERE 

Assemblyman Pappea Poppoea Weller of New Jersey has 
been studying either Argentina or the Justinian Code, and it 
may be both. Recently he submitted to the Legislature a bill 
whereby any and every bachelor shall be taxed. A similar 
enactment assessed the wicked and dissolute celibates of Rome. 
The latter married just enough to avoid trouble and then went 
back to their debauches. Let Mr. P. P. Weller look out or the 
result may be the same in Jersey. Down in Argentina matters 
are worse. The country is being deserted. And no wonder. 
On the Ist of January a year ago it was enacted that persons of 
either sex who, without legitimate motive, rejected addresses 
and continued contumaciously unmarried should pay five hun- 
dred dollars for the benefit of the person, male or female, whom 
they had refused. What may be alleged as a legitimate motive 
for rejecting addresses is not decided yet. It ought to be. 
Thrice armed is he who has his refusal just. The deponent, for 
instance, would regard his motive for rejecting addresses as 
quite legitimate if the lady’s views on orthodoxy differed from 
Yet the law might not uphold him and she might hold 
him up. Then, too, he would object to receiving attentions from 
ladies who wrote to authors for their autograph. Yet ladies with 
such propensities could sue for his hand and sue him besides. 
At the rate of five hundred apiece it would not take over two 
thousand to bankrupt him. As a result he has kept aloof from 
Argentina. Asa result, too, others have fled. Let the Legisla- 
ture over the way look out. Mr. P. Poppcea Weller’s bill is but 
a wedge for just some such law as that. Give him rope enough 
and that part of Jersey which is not part of Greater New York 
will be part and parcel of the desert. 


his own. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 
Professor Tichener of Cornell has produced what appears to 
be a brand-new theory. It is to the effect that, like the con- 
cepts of time and space, memory is an illusion. Considered as a 
theory the proposition is entertaining. Considered as a contri- 
bution to psychology it has the value of a zero from which the 
periphery has been eliminated. Nature forgets. So, too, does 
genius. The inability to remember is at once the appanage and 
the secret of whoso and whatsoever creates. The average 
mind is unfortunately retentive. Every savage has a memory 
that is a mile long. ‘‘Avoid as you would a cobra,’’ said 
Schopenhauer, ‘‘an injury to the self-esteem of an inferior: he 
will treasure it.”’ And necessarily. Injuries are engraved on 
metal, kindnesses are writ in sand. As with injuries so with 
events. From the creative mind they disappear as utterly as 
they do from the face of Nature. The latter knows no past. As 
Balzac noted: ‘‘Each hour she recommences the mysteries of her 
indefatigable parturitions.’’ Some one asked Goethe who he was. 
‘*T wish I knew,”’ he answered. Put such a question to a con- 
ductor on a Broadway cable car and he will tell you like a shot. 
He is cocksure. He knows all about himself. He can give you 
his history from the cradle up. Goethe couldn’t. There are 
machines that surpass him. But they are machines. It is for 
this reason that Owen Meredith described Memory as a cup- 
bearer to the gods, painted her with downward eyes, outheld his 
heart and asked her to pour deep and long. It may be great to 
remember, but it is godlike to forget. In the circumstances 
Professor Tichener’s theory is, I fear, destined to oblivion. 


PEGAMOID AND FINE LINEN 
The ‘‘Budapesti Naplo”’ asked recently what sort of a person 
the twentieth century woman will be. As no direct reply has 
been forthcoming I may venture to suggest that she will be 
pegamoidesque. Legicographically the term is undefinable. 
Socially, commercially, scientifically and chemniically it is new. 
Pegamoid is a product, the result of a secret process, which is 
capable of utilization more manifold than is manifest to-day. 
Impervious to water, impervious to acids, impervious to stains, 
antiseptic, noncorrosive, incorruptible, if it does not fill a long-felt 
want, it is because its possibilities have been unforeseen. Even 
as yet they are inchoate. There is no telling all that pegamoid 
will do. What it has accomplished is another guitar. From 
eggs to corsets it preserves everything imaginable and a number 
of things that are not. Its resources are as varied. It produces, 
for instance, the ideal shoe, one which is at once absolutely 
waterproof, entirely flexible, and which does not heat the foot. 
If it did but that it would deserve a medal. It does more. It 
enables a lady to face a blizzard in velvets and to return her 
temper improved and her frock unmarred. What it does for 
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velvets it does for bank-notes, for the foundations of buildings, 
for hats, for posters, for the keels of men-of-war. Everything, 
from the paper on the wall to the kitchen stove, it preserves 
from wear, from tear, from microbes, humidity and dirt: It is 
in pegamoid and fine linen that the woman of the twentieth 
century will appear. If the manufacturers do not discover how 
to supply her with a pegamoid reputation, she will, and, once 
applied to her looks and disposition, we shall hate her for having 
no faults. 
THE VILLAGE OF DEMON FLOWERS 

M. Serge Balaguine, a Russian explorer of Brazil, states in an 
interview recently published in the ‘‘Gaulois”’ that a few degrees 
below the equator he discovered a forest of flowers that prevented 
him from approaching them. With every deference to M. Bala- 
guine that forest seems to have been discovered before. Over 
two years ago there appeared in the San Francisco ‘‘ Examiner”’ 
an account provided by a bulb-hunter returning from the same 
region who declared that after noticing in a forest an odor, 
vague and sweet at first, but which increased as he advanced, 
ultimately he reached a clearing, and there straight ahead was 
a wilderness of orchids. Trees were loaded with them, under- 
brush was covered with them, they trailed on the ground, 
mounted in beckoning contortions, dangled from branches, fell 
in sheets, and elongated and expanded as far as the eye could 
reach. A breeze passed, and they swayed with it, moving with 
a life of their own, dancing in the glare of the equatorial sun, 
and as they danced exhaling an odor that protected them more 
sheerly than a wall. In vain did that hunter endeavor to ap- 
proach. There was a veil of perfumed chloroform through 
which he could see, but through which, try as he might, he 
could not pass. It held him back more effectually than bayo- 
nets,.and it was torture to him to see those flowers and to feel 
that before he could reach them he must die, suffocated by the 
very splendors for which he was in search, poisoned by floral 
jewels such as no one perhaps had seen before. At the time the 
place was known as the village of the demon flowers. Let me 
signal the name to M. Balaguine. 


THE DOT ON THE | 

‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac,”’ a five-act play in verse recently pro- 
duced in Paris, and which has received an applause louder than 
has greeted anything that has appeared there since the successes 
of Victor Hugo, contains the following definition of a kiss: 

‘*A pink dot on the 7 of the verb aimer.”’ 

De Musset was nearly murdered for less. He had the audacity 
to suspend a moon over a spire “‘like a dot on an i.”’ That 
which was innovation in his day has become classic in ours. 
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T WAS nearly midnight in a cafe on the 
Avenue. Three men sat over the coffee and 
cigarettes that topped off a light supper. 

Outside there was the edge of winter in 
the air, and the roll and rumble of a siream 
of carriages, most of them going up-town. 
They came onward up the length of the wide 
street like some big, advancing animals, star- 
ing in front of them with their two lamps 
for eyes. 

Opdyke, the Western man, was more in- 
terested in the dark-and-light flashing panorama without than 
in the even splendor within. He said he could see a lot of men 
in dress suits, eating-and smoking, whenever he wanted, even 
in the West. But the moving ebb and flow of the darkling 
Avenue held him, and he turned in his chair, and, never very 
talkative, became musingly preoccupied. 

Hallan and Danby, the two New Yorkers, found his interest 
in the gleaming transit of the carriages amusingly provincial. 
They talked together through the standing layers of smoke, 
while the Western man’s cigarette burned itself away, sending 
up a thin white thread from the edge of his plate. 

‘‘There’s a party going on up there,’’ he said suddenly, mak- 
ing a vague gesture toward the upper end of the city; ‘‘those 
carriages are full of dressed-up women.”’ 

‘‘A party! there are half a dozen,’ said Hallan; ‘‘the first 
blood of the season is drawn to-night.”’ 

‘‘There’s a big one on at the Van Meyerincks,”’ said Danby; 
‘‘Mrs. Van Meyerinck’s daughter comes out, or gets married, or 
divorced, or something. It’s in honor of some family ceremonial. 
They’ve issued eight hundred invitations. The Van Meyerincks 
are a little new and they do things on a massive scale.”’ 

The Western man seemed interested. ‘‘I’d iike to go,’’ he 
said; ‘‘those women look very pretty.” 

The others laughed. They had lived in New York all their 
lives, were good-looking and gentlemanly, but they had never 
attended these revels of the socially elect and never aspired to 
the honor. 

‘*T don’t see what’s to prevent any one from going who wants 
to,’’ said the Western man, after they had attempted to convince 
him of the futility of his desire. ‘‘ How is it possible for a woman 
to know eight hundred faces? There could be dozens of thieves 
and impostors among her guests, and Mrs. Van Meyerinck would 
never find it out till she began to miss her spoons and her dia- 
monds.”’ 

‘‘That sounds reasonable enough,”’ retorted Danby; ‘‘but let 
the thieves and impostors try it and they'll see it’s not as easy as 
it looks. It takes more than a dress suit and unlimited cheek to 
get into a house like that.” 

The Western man leaned forward, with his elbows on the 
table and his chin on his hands. ‘‘I’ll bet you five hundred 
dollars that V1l go to Mrs. Van Meyerinck’s to-night, spend an 
hour or two there, eat supper, speak to her, and come away. 
And there won’t be a questggn asked or a doubt expressed of my 
right to be there.”’ 

His companions took the bet with enthusiasm. ‘* What will 
you say when some pampered menial looks doubtfully at you 
and asks you your name?”’ asked Danby. 

‘‘They won’t. The pampered menial can’t remember eight 
hundred faces any more than the hostess. I’ll be one of the peo- 
ple both have forgotten. And I'll prove to you beyond a doubt 
that any man who is decently dressed can go to any ball in New 
York. And any thief can enter in the same way and rob at his 
ease.” : 

The idea seized them with the fascination of risk and adven- 
ture. They called for the check and paid, and, struggling into 
their overcoats in the hall, emerged into the sharp air of the 
streets. They would meet at the same place the next night for 
dinner and listen to Opdyke’s experiences. ; 

The dark line of the Avenue stretched before them, touchec 
with yellow dots of light on either side. The glaring-eyed car- 
riages came rolling up from every direction, all making for a 
point where a crowding procession of them slowly defiled before 
a canvas archway. This was the entrance to Mrs. Van Meyer- 
inck’s. The Western man, glimpsing up at the house, saw a 
vast, many-storied pile with innumerable long, narrow windows 
gleaming on its wide face. 

The carriages, disgorging radiant figures, blocked the en- 
trance, and the Western man, with some other revelers on foot, 
had to press in sidewise where the policeman pushed about the 
crowd. He gave a backward nod and smile at the faces of his 
two friends, and walked up the canvas tunnel in the wake of 
two muffled female figures. Then the great door swung back 
and, on the heels of the cloaked women, he entered a dazzling, 
flower-scented hallway. 

His path was waylaid with obsequious servants who con- 
ducted him hither and thither, removed his coat, and set him on 
the right course for the finding of the hostess. Such fears as he 
had had of detection and ignominious expulsion began to give 
way in the excitement and splendor of the scene. People seemed 
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to block staircase and hall and doorway in scintillating, rustling, 
radiant crowds. He had never seen such beautiful women, or 
such bare shoulders, or such enormous jewels. 

Following the lead of a slow-moving throng, he was con- 
ducted with safety to the side of Mrs. Van Meyerinck. As he 
approached he saw her at the end of the long; shining, garlanded 
room, through which breathed a sighing of soft music., She was 
a handsome woman, stout, flushed, and middle-aged. Her jew- 
els were amazing, and the Western man, who had had no previ- 
ous acquaintance with ladies who wore crowns like queens, was 
amazed at the ornament which adorned the top of her head, in 
size about like a teacup and incrusted with gems of astonishing 
luster. 

By her side stood a young girl, who already looked pale and 
tired. To Opdyke’s eyes, accustomed to full-blown women of 
eighteen, she looked like a very little girl indeed, with her thin, 
white neck and her delicate, child’s face. He thought she was 
a dear little girl, and she looked at him with a shy, soft smile 
and extended a welcoming hand. 

As he turned away he heard her say: ‘‘ Mamma, who is that 
very handsome man? I don’t know him.”’ 

To which the mother answered, with a shrug of her broad 
shoulders: ‘‘Good heavens, how should I know! I can’t be 
expected to remember who all these people are.”’ 

He roamed about the rooms after this and enjoyed himself 
greatly. He did not think he would like this sort of thing every 
evening, but it was very amusing once in a way. No one dis- 
turbed or appeared to notice him. Once a sallow-faced, dis- 
pirited man addressed him with some vague words of welcome, 
and he concluded that this must be Mr. Van Meyerinck. 

When the amusement of watching the dancers began to pale 
he tried supper, which he took alone standing by a buffetl 
While thus engaged a beautiful lady accosted him by some on. 
else’s name and spoke to him for a moment with archness and 
gayety. Then she drifted away on the arm of her cavalier, 
leaving Opdyke greatly relieved, for he did not wish to risk dis- 
covery by any conversation. He lingered by the buffet, where 
he drank some more champagne and decided that, having fairly 
won his bet, he could now go home. 

Before leaving he thought he would make the tour of the 
numerous rooms that opened from each other in dazzling vista, 
and by his description prove to his friends how complete and ex- 
tensive had been his invasion of the house. 

He passed swiftly at first through one or two small apart- 
ments, where couples sat on divans and where unattached men 
like himself strolled about admiring the pictures. He thought 
he had made the transit of all these Chinese rooms and Moorish 
rooms and Japanese rooms and Louis Quinze rooms when he 
noticed another doorway hung with dark drapery and beyond it 
a glimpse of palms bathed in an even, pink glow. 

The light in the room was faint and was absorbed by the 
somber reddish hangings and obscured by the thick pink bulbs— 
like some kind of hanging tropical flowers—that it shone through. 
For the moment he thought the place was empty. Then he 
heard a voice speaking low, and looking in its direction saw a 
man and a woman sitting on a divan. The man had his head 
close to his companion’s, and it was he who spoke in a concep- 
trated, whispering voice. As the Western man looked he saw 
that he took her by the arm in a tense grip and shook her a little. 
Then he rose and rapidly and noiselessly left the room by another 
entrance concealed by hangings. 

The intruder, who had seen all this in the first moment of 
entrance, would have gone, too, but his glance, lingering in 
mechanical curiosity upon the woman, was caught by hers and 
held by one of those indescribable, piercing, electric currents 
which eye darts into eye. He felt the silken material of the 
curtain that he held slipping through his fingers, and he stood 
and stared into the eyes of the woman on the divan. 

She had moved when her companion left and was sitting for- 
ward, resting her weight on one hand, palm downward on the 
cushions. Her shoulders were white as ivory against the dull 
red background. Her face was white, and the jewels she wore 
round her neck winked in the light as her hurried breathing shook 
them. But her eyes as they met Opdyke’s were the only things 
about her he noticed. They were full of an agony of terror. 

‘Don’t go,’’ she whispered, just loud enough for him to hear; 
**don’t go.”” 

Opdyke came toward her. 
said. ‘Are you sick?” 

‘‘No—not sick—not sick,’’ she answered, leaning further for- 
ward and sending her fluttering whisper toward him. ‘‘But I 
want you to help me. You came just when I wanted you. It’s 
Fate.”’ 

He had reached the divan, and she put up her hands and 
clutched his with a grip as eloquent of terror as the look in 
her eyes. 

‘Don’t be so frightened,’’ he said. 
anything I can for you.” 

He thought she was ill and suffering-—faint, perhaps—and 
that the man had left her to get her something to drink. 


‘*What can I do for you?’’ he 





‘**Keep cool, and I'll do 
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of Fashion even as a transient guest. Lesbos, indeed, did bet- 
ter, but that was twenty-five hundred years ago, and besides, in 
those days Society was recruited from those who thought and not 
from those who didn’t. Times have changed. Customs, tvo. 
Nowadays Fashion as locally composed does not mind a vesti- 
buled limited, but if to reach a winter resort it is obliged to go 
by sea, then, until times change again and customs with them, 
it will prefer the Riviera every trip. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING ELSEWHERE 

Assemblyman Pappea Poppoea Weller of New Jersey has 
been studying either Argentina or the Justinian Code, and it 
may be both. Recently he submitted to the Legislature a bill 
whereby any and every bachelor shall be taxed. A similar 
enactment assessed the wicked and dissolute celibates of Rome. 
The latter married just enough to avoid trouble and then went 
back to their debauches. Let Mr. P. P. Weller look out or the 
result may be the same in Jersey. Down in Argentina matters 
are worse. The country is being deserted. And no wonder. 
On the Ist of January a year ago it was enacted that persons of 
either sex who, without legitimate motive, rejected addresses 
and continued contumaciously unmarried should pay five hun- 
dred dollars for the benefit of the person, male or female, whom 
they had refused. What may be alleged as a legitimate motive 
for rejecting addresses is not decided yet. It ought to be. 
Thrice armed is he who has his refusal just. The deponent, for 
instance, would regard his motive for rejecting addresses as 
quite legitimate if the lady’s views on orthodoxy differed from 
his own. Yet the law might not uphold him and she might hold 
him up. Then, too, he would object to receiving attentions from 
ladies who wrote to authors for their autograph. Yet ladies with 
such propensities could sue for his hand and sue him besides. 
At the rate of five hundred apiece it would not take over two 
thousand to bankrupt him. As a result he has kept aloof from 
Argentina. Asa result, too, others have fled. Let the Legisla- 
ture over the way look out. Mr. P. Poppoea Weller’s bill is but 
a wedge for just some such law as that. Give him rope enough 
and that part of Jersey which is not part of Greater New York 
will be part and parcel of the desert. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor Tichener of Cornell has produced what appears to 
be a brand-new theory. It is to the effect that, like the con- 
cepts of time and space, memory is an illusion. Considered as a 
theory the proposition is entertaining. Considered as a contri- 
bution to psychology it has the value of a zero from which the 
periphery has been eliminated. Nature forgets. So, too, does 
genius. The inability to remember is at once the appanage and 
the secret of whoso and whatsoever creates. The average 
mind is unfortunately retentive. Every savage has a memory 
that is a mile long. ‘‘Avoid as you would a cobra,’’ said 
Schopenhauer, ‘‘an injury to the self-esteem of an inferior: he 
will treasure it.’’ And necessarily. Injuries are engraved on 
metal, kindnesses are writ in sand. As with injuries so with 
events. From the creative mind they disappear as utterly as 
they do from the face of Nature. The latter knows no past. As 
Balzac noted: ‘‘EKach hour she recommences the mysteries of her 
indefatigable parturitions.’’ Some one asked Goethe who he was. 
‘*T wish I knew,”’ he answered. Put such a question to a con- 
ductor on a Broadway cable car and he will tell you like a shot. 
He is cocksure. He knows all about himself. He can give you 
his history from the cradle up. Goethe couldn’t. There are 
machines that surpass him. But they are machines. It is for 
this reason that Owen Meredith described Memory as a cup- 
bearer to the gods, painted her with downward eyes, outheld his 
heart and asked her to pour deep and long. It may be great to 
remember, but it is godlike to forget. In the circumstances 
Professor Tichener’s theory is, I fear, destined to oblivion. 


PEGAMOID AND FINE LINEN 

The ‘‘Budapesti Naplo’’ asked recently what sort of a person 
the twentieth century woman will be. As no direct reply has 
been forthcoming I may venture to suggest that she will be 
pegamoidesque. Legicographically the term is undefinable. 
Socially, commercially, scientifically and chemically it is new. 
Pegamoid is a product, the result of a secret process, which is 
eapable of utilization more manifold than is manifest to-day. 
Impervious to water, impervious to acids, impervious to stains, 
antiseptic, noncorrosive, incorruptible, if it does not fill a long-felt 
want, it is because its possibilities have been unforeseen. Even 
as yet they are inchoate. There is no telling all that pegamoid 
will do. What it has accomplished is another guitar. From 
eggs to corsets it preserves everything imaginable and a number 
of things that are not. Its resources are as varied. It produces, 
for instance, the ideal shoe, one which is at once absolutely 
waterproof, entirely flexible, and which does not heat the foot. 
If it did but that it would deserve a medal. It does more. It 
enables a lady to face a blizzard in velvets and to return her 
temper improved and her frock unmarred. What it does for 
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velvets it does for bank-notes, for the foundations of buildings, 
for hats, for posters, for the keels of men-of-war. Everything, 
from the paper on the wall to the kitchen stove, it preserves 
from wear, from tear, from microbes, humidity and dirt: It is 
in pegamoid and fine linen that the woman of the twentieth 
century will appear. If the manufacturers do not discover how 
to supply her with a pegamoid reputation, she will, and, once 
applied to her looks and disposition, we shall hate her for having 
no faults. 

THE VILLAGE OF DEMON FLOWERS 


M. Serge Balaguine, a Russian explorer of Brazil, states in an 
interview recently published in the ‘‘Gaulois’’ that a few degrees 
below the equator he discovered a forest of flowers that prevented 
him from approaching them. With every deference to M. Bala- 
guine that forest seems to have been discovered before. Over 
two years ago there appeared in the San Francisco ‘‘Examiner’’ 
an account provided by a bulb-hunter returning from the same 
region who declared that after noticing in a forest an odor, 
vague and sweet at first, but which increased as he advanced, 
ultimately he reached a clearing, and there straight ahead was 
a wilderness of orchids. Trees were loaded with them, under- 
brush was covered with them, they trailed on the ground, 
mounted in beckoning contortions, dangled from branches, fell 
in sheets, and elongated and expanded as far as the eye could 
reach. <A breeze passed, and they swayed with it, moving with 
a life of their own, dancing in the glare of the equatorial sun, 
and as they danced exhaling an odor that protected them more 
sheerly than a wall. In vain did that hunter endeavor to ap- 
proach. There was a veil of perfumed chloroform through 
which he could see, but through which, try as he might, he 
could not pass. It held him back more effectually than bayo- 
nets,.and it was torture to him to see those flowers and to feel 
that before he could reach them he must die, suffocated by the 
very splendors for which he was in search, poisoned by floral 
jewels such as no one perhaps had seen before. At the time the 
place was known as the village of the demon flowers. Let me 
signal the name to M. Balaguine. 





THE DOT ON THE | 
‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’’ a five-act play in verse recently pro- 
duced in Paris, and which has received an applause louder than 
has greeted anything that has appeared there since the successes 
of Victor Hugo, contains the following definition ot a kiss: 
‘*A pink dot on the 7 of the verb aimer.”’ 


De Musset was nearly murdered for less. He had the audacity 
to suspend a moon over a spire ‘‘like a dot on an i.”’ That 
which was innovation in his day has become classic in ours. 
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WHY OPDYKE WENT TO EUROPE 


BY GERALDINE BONNER 


T WAS nearly midnight in a cafe on the 
} Avenue. Three men sat over the coffee and 
cigarettes that topped off a light supper. 

Outside there was the edge of winter in 
the air, and the roll and rumble of a stream 
of carriages, most of them going up-town. 
They came onward up the length of the wide 
street like some big, advancing animals, star- 
ing in front of them with their two lamps 
for eyes. 

Opdyke, the Western man, was more in- 
terested in the dark-and-light flashing panorama without than 
in the even splendor within. He said he could see a lot of men 
in dress suits, eating- and smoking, whenever he wanted, even 
in the West. But the moving ebb and flow of the darkling 
Avenue held him, and he turned in his chair, and, never very 
talkative, became musingly preoccupied. 

Hallan and Danby, the two New Yorkers, found his interest 
in the gleaming transit of the carriages amusingly provincial. 
They talked together through the standing layers of smoke, 
while the Western man’s cigarette burned itself away, sending 
up a thin white thread from the edge of his plate. 

‘*There’s a party going on up there,’’ he said suddenly, mak- 
ing a vague gesture toward the upper end of the city; ‘‘those 
carriages are full of dressed-up women.”’ 

‘*A party! there are half a dozen,’ said Hallan; ‘‘the first 
blood of the season is drawn to-night.”’ 

‘*There’s a big one on at the Van Meyerincks,”’ said Danby; 
‘‘Mrs. Van Meyerinck’s daughter comes out, or gets married, or 
divorced, or something. It’s in honor of some family ceremonial. 
They’ve issued eight hundred invitations. The Van Meyerincks 
are a little new and they do things on a massive scale.”’ 

The Western man seemed interested. ‘‘I’d like to go,’’ he 
said; ‘‘those women look very pretty.” 

The others laughed. They had lived in New York all their 
lives, were good-looking and gentlemanly, but they had never 
attended these revels of the socially elect and never aspired to 
the honor. ' 

‘*T don’t see what’s to prevent any one from going who wants 
to,?’ said the Western man, after they had attempted to convince 
him of the futility of his desire. ‘‘ How is it possible for a woman 
to know eight hundred faces? There could be dozens of thieves 
and impostors among her guests, and Mrs. Van Meyerinck would 
never find it out till she began to miss her spoons and her dia- 
monds.”’ 

‘‘That sounds reasonable enough,’’ retorted Danby; ‘‘but let 
the thieves and impostors try it and they’ll see it’s not as easy as 
it looks. It takes more than a dress suit and unlimited cheek to 
get into a house like that.”’ 

The Western man leaned forward, with his elbows on the 
table and his chin on his hands. ‘‘I’ll bet you five hundred 
dollars that (ll go to Mrs. Van Meyerinck’s to-night, spend an 
hour or two there, eat supper, speak to her, and come away. 
And there won’t be a question asked or a doubt expressed of my 
right to be there.”’ 

His companions took the bet with enthusiasm. ‘‘ What will 
you say when some pampered menial looks doubtfully at you 
and asks you your name?”’ asked Danby. 

‘They won’t. The pampered menial can’t remember eight 
hundred faces any more than the hostess. I’ll be one of the peo- 
ple both have forgotten. And I'll prove to you beyond a doubt 
that any man who is decently dressed can go to any ball in New 
York. And any thief can enter in the same way and rob at his 
ease.”’ ; 

The idea seized them with the fascination of risk and adven- 
ture. They called for the check and paid, and, struggling into 
their overcoats in the hall, emerged into the sharp air of the 
streets. They would meet at the same place the next night for 
dinner and listen to Opdyke’s experiences. , 

The dark line of the Avenue stretched before them, touched 
with yellow dots of light on either side. The glaring-eyed car- 
riages came rolling up from every direction, all making for a 
point where a crowding procession of them slowly defiled before 
a canvas archway. This was the entrance to Mrs. Van Meyer- 
inck’s. The Western man, glimpsing up at the house, saw a 
vast, many-storied pile with innumerable long, narrow windows 
gleaming on its wide face. 

The carriages, disgorging radiant figures, blocked the en- 
trance, and the Western man, with some other revelers on foot, 
had to press in sidewise where the policeman pushed about the 
crowd. He gave a backward nod and smile at the faces of his 
two friends, and walked up the canvas tunnel in the wake of 
two muffled female figures. Then the great door swung back 
and, on the heels of the cloaked women, he entered a dazzling, 
flower-scented hallway. 

His path was waylaid with obsequious servants who con- 
ducted him hither and thither, removed his coat, and set him on 
the right course for the finding of the hostess. Such fears as he 
had had of detection and ignominious expulsion began to give 
way in the excitement and splendor of the scene. People seemed 





to block staircase and hall and doorway in scintillating, rustling, 
radiant crowds. He had never seen such beautiful women, or 
such bare shoulders, or such enormous jewels. 

Following the lead of a slow-moving throng, he was con- 
ducted with safety to the side of Mrs. Van Meyerinck. As he 
approached he saw her at the end of the long; shining, garlanded 
room, through which breathed a sighing of soft music. ‘Slie was 
a handsome woman, stout, flushed, and middle-aged. Her jew- 
els were amazing, and the Western man, who had had no previ- 
ous acquaintance with ladies who wore crowns like queens, was 
amazed at the ornament which adorned the top of her head, in 
— about like a teacup and incrusted with gems of astonishing 
uster. 

By her side stood a young girl, who already looked pale and 
tired. To Opdyke’s eyes, accustomed to full-blown women of 
eighteen, she looked like a very little girl indeed, with her thin, 
white neck and her delicate, child’s face. He thought she was 
a dear little girl, and she looked at him with a shy, soft smile 
and extended a welcoming hand. 

As he turned away he heard her say: ‘‘ Mamma, who is that 
very handsome man? I don’t know him.”’ 

To which the mother answered, with a shrug of her broad 
shoulders: ‘‘Good heavens, how should I know! I can’t be 
expected to remember who all these people are.”’ 

He roamed about the rooms after this and enjoyed himself 
greatly. He did not think he would like this sort of thing every 
evening, but it was very amusing once in a way. No one dis- 
turbed or appeared to notice him. Once a sallow-faced, dis- 
pirited man addressed him with some vague words of welcome, 
and he concluded that this must be Mr. Van Meyerinck. 

When the amusement of watching the dancers began to pale 
he tried supper, which he took alone standing by a buffetl 
While thus engaged a beautiful lady accosted him by some on. 
else’s name and spoke to him for a moment with archness and 
gayety. Then she drifted away on the arm of her cavalier, 
leaving Opdyke greatly relieved, for he did not wish to risk dis- 
covery by any conversation. He lingered by the buffet, where 
he drank some more champagne and decided that, having fairly 
won his bet, he could now go home. 

Before leaving he thought he would make the tour of the 
numerous rooms that opened from each other in dazzling vista, 
and by his description prove to his friends how complete and ex- 
tensive had been his invasion of the house. 

He passed swiftly at first through one or two small apart- 
ments, where couples sat on divans and where unattached men 
like himself strolled about admiring the pictures. He thought 
he had made the transit of all these Chinese rooms and Moorish 
rooms and Japanese rooms and Louis Quinze rooms when he 
noticed another doorway hung with dark drapery and beyond it 
a ‘glimpse of palms bathed in an even, pink glow. 

The light in the room was faint and was absorbed by the 
somber reddish hangings and obscured by the thick pink bulbs— 
like some kind of hanging tropical flowers—that it shone through. 
For the moment he thought the place was empty. Then he 
heard a voice speaking low, and looking in its direction saw a 
man and a woman sitting on a divan. The man had his head 
close to his companion’s, and it was he who spoke in a concen- 
trated, whispering voice. As the Western man looked he saw 
that he took her by the arm in a tense grip and shook her a little. 
Then he rose and rapidly and noiselessly left the room by another 
entrance concealed by hangings. 

The intruder, who had seen all this in the first moment of 
entrance, would have gone, too, but his glance, lingering in 
mechanical curiosity upon the woman, was caught by hers and 
held by one of those indescribable, piercing, electric currents 
which eye darts into eye. He felt the silken material of the 
curtain that he held slipping through his fingers, and he stood 
and stared into the eyes of the woman on the divan. 

She had moved when her companion left and was sitting for- 
ward, resting her weight on one hand, palm downward on the 
cushions. Her shoulders were white as ivory against the dull 
red background. Her face was white, and the jewels she wore 
round her neck winked in the light as her hurried breathing shook 
them. But her eyes as they met Opdyke’s were the only things 
about her he noticed. They were full of an agony of terror. 

‘Don’t go,’’ she whispered, just loud enough for him to hear; 
**don’t go.”’ 

Opdyke came toward her. ‘‘What can I do for you?’’ he 
said. ‘‘Are you sick?”’ 

‘*‘No—not sick—not sick,’’ she answered, leaning further for- 
ward and sending her fluttering whisper toward him. ‘But I 
want you to help me. You came just when I wanted you. It’s 
Fate.”’ 

He had reached the divan, and she put up her hands and 
clutched his with a grip as eloquent of terror as the look in 
her eyes. 

“‘Don’t be so frightened,”’ he said. ‘‘Keep cool, and I'll do 
anything I can for you.”’ 

He thought she was ill and suffering-—faint, perhaps—and 
that the man had left her to get her something to drink. 
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‘*Get me away from here,”’ she gasped, ‘‘get me away! Any- 
where—but now—now—”’ 

‘*But your friend? He’ll be back in a minute.”’ ‘ 

‘“‘That’s it—that’s just it! He’ll be back in a minute, and 
then it’s too late. Ill have to—I’ll have to do it! Oh, help me 
get away!”’ she cried, rising to her feet and gripping his arm 
with a frantic pressure. “‘Help me, and you will be rewarded; 
help me—I can’t stay—’’ She almost seized him in her arms as 
if she intended dragging him to the door. 

The Western man had never seen any one under the influ- 
ence of such fear and excitement. The thought darted across 
his mind that she was mad. But he had seen mad people and 
she did not look like one. 


“You will—you will?’ she urged. ‘‘I know you’re good. T 


can see it in your face. I’ve seen too many bad faces not to 
know a good one.—I can’t goalone. He'll find me! I’m so 
afraid—some one must help me. Oh, it’s not that I’m so wicked. 
only weak and so afraid!’? She wrung her hands as she cried 
out these broken sentences. 

Opdyke saw that she was past the influence of argument or 
reason: She was in the power of elemental passions. ‘‘ All 
right!’’ he said. ‘‘Get your things. You can tell me after- 
ward where you want to go.”’ 

Without waiting for him to finish she made a reeling rush for 
the door her companion had left by. Opdyke made his exit by 
the other door, found the dressing-rooms, and coated and hat in 
hand was back again at the very instant that she pushed aside 
the hangings which concealed the opposite doorway. Her even- 
ing dress was hidden by a long, purplish cloak with clasps of sil- 
ver set with some dull, purple-colored stones. 

‘*Come, come!’’ she cried, holding her hand out toward him, 
‘“‘T know the way out. This way we won’t meet many people.”’ 
She grasped his hand and led him out of the room, and along 


passages and down stairways he had not seen before. Unlike 
himself, she was evidently an habitué of the house. ‘It was 


lucky she did not intrust him with the task of making a swift 
and surreptitious exit. 

They debouched upon an illuminated hallway and then 
through a wide portico out upon a short flight of steps that gave 
on the side street. There were a few loiterers about, and on the 
Avenue the rumble of carriages and the moving glare of lamps 
showed that there were guests still in transit. On the upper 
step his companion paused, looked rapidly up and down the 
street, and then turned to him a pale, dazed face. 

‘“Your carriage?’’ he asked. ‘‘Give me the number or the 
name and I'll have it here in a moment.”’ 

She shook her head and said: ‘‘I have none. But get yours; 
get some one else’s—anything, only don’t let’s wait.’? ~ 

A special policeman, strolling about to maintain order, 
caught sight of them, and his experienced eye read trouble in 
their undecided attitudes. He advanced, Opdyke hastening his 
approach with an imperious gesture. 

‘‘A carriage—any one will do. 
stand. A hack, a hansom—anything. 

The man departed running. His figure turned the corner, 
and in a moment an augmenting rattle told that he was pre- 
pared for such an emergency. The two lamps of a hack sud- 
denly sent their cylinders of light ahead of them as the vehicle 
turned the corner and bore down on the side portico. 

The woman gave a gasp of relief which Opdyke answered 
with a smothered ejaculation. She had communicated her state 
of tense excitement to him. He found himself half carrying her 
down the steps, and as the hack drew up he wrenched the door 
open before the wheels had come to a standstill. She had sufti- 
cient strength left to spring in without assistance. In the dark- 
ness of the back seat she seemed to drop together in a limp, pale- 
colored heap. The Western man, holding the door open, said in 
a low voice: ‘‘Where shall I tell the man to drive? I am sorry 
to have to ask you, but you must give me your address.”’ 

She answered with a faint broken sound. He could not 
make out whether she was trying to say something, or had 
fainted with a command on her lips. There was nothing for it 
but to stay by her and see her through. He sprang into the 
carriage and called through the window to the driver: ‘‘Drive 
on—up the Avenue. I'll tell you presently where to go.”’ 

The man mounted his seat, and the carriage turned sharply 
and then rolled heavily forward. 

The Western man looked at his companion in hesitating in- 
quiry. She lay back in her corner just as she had fallen. 
Kvery time they passed a lamp he could see the silk of her skirt 
and the heavy folds of her purple cloak as it fell open over her 
knees. But the rest of her figure was in obscurity. Presently, 
as she made neither sound nor movement, he said : ‘‘ Where shall 
I tell the man to go?”’ 

She moved, evidently rousing herself from the collapsed state 
of complete exhaustion. She drew a deep, quivering breath and 
her silks rustled delicately. Then her voice came with a note of 
dead, dolorous hopelessness: ‘‘I don’t know.”’ 

‘You don’t know!’’ Opdyke could not help repeating, so un- 
pleasantly was he affected by the remark. ‘‘But you must know. 
Where do you live? What is the number of your home?’’ 

*T don’t live anywhere. I have no home. I—I—oh! I 
don’t know. I don’t know what to do. There’s no place for 
me—no place anywhere!”’ 


This lady is ill and can’t 
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She made as if to sit up, then fell back again in an abandon- 
ment of despair. Her hands, which she had raised with a pas- 
sionate gesture, dropped in her lap, and, as another lamp flashed 
its light in the window, the Western man saw them lying there, 
small and half curled up, in the limpness of heavy prostration. 
One of them was ungloved, and it sparkled with rings. Opdyke 
leaned a little forward and tried to speak cheerfully : 

‘“You must not be so down on your luck. I don’t know 
what’s making you so miserable, but I don’t believe it’s as bad 
as you think it is. You must have come from somewhere to- 
nignt to go to that ball. Tell me the place and I’ll take you 
back there.”’ 

She sat up as if galvanized by this remark. The ungloved 
hand lying in the light closed like a trap. 

‘‘No—no—don’t say that,’’ she said in a throaty, strained 
whisper; ‘‘I can’t go back there—I can’t! Don’t make me. 
Don’t ask me. I’m—I’m so afraid. It’s’’—she leaned forward 
and brought her face near the window, and Opdyke saw again 
the uncanny look in her eyes—‘‘it’s dangerous! I never can go 
back there. They might’’—she dropped her voice to the lowest 
key audible—‘‘they might even try to kill me!”’ 

She shuddered and put her hands over her face. Opdyke 
leaned back in silence, feeling very uncomfortable. Whatever 
was causing her terror, whether the cause was real or fanciful, 
the effect was sufficiently vivid to impress him. It sounded 
very like insanity, but she did not seem to him like a person 
whose mind is deranged. 

‘*Very well,’ he said quietly, “if you feel that way you’d 
better not go back there. Can you suggest anywhere else where 
I could take you?) Have you friends or relatives in the city? I’m 
sure you must have friends.”’ 

‘*‘T know no one here,’’ she answered. Then suddenly, in a 
voice of utter despair, she added, as if to ‘herself: ‘‘I wish I 
could die!”’ 

Opdyke did not reply. He began to feel that he was close to 
something which, if it was not insanity, was very near to trag- 
edy. He had to help this poor creature who had thrown herself 
upon his protection with such desperate abandon. In his dark- 
ened corner he ran over the possible places where he could seek 
a refuge for her. He saw himself applying for asylum at any 
of the hotels he knew, escorting her in in the panoply of her 
splendid, unbonneted, bejeweled evening dress. The thing was 
not to be thought of. He was a stranger in the city, with no in- 
timate female friendships to rely on for assistance in this hour of 
extremity. He thought vaguely of Danby and Hallan, his only 
acquaintances. But how could they help him? 

He began to realize the true bearings of his situation. As 
far as he could see, there was nothing for it but to leave her at 
a hospital or police station, and then go himself and insert ad- 
vertisements in all the evening papers. And then suddenly, in 
this moment of distraction, he thought of a plan. 

His old nurse, Bridget Conroy, had married some years be- 
fore and settled in New York. Both he and his sister had cor- 
responded with Bridget, who had virtually brought them up. 
The old Irish woman loved him as only old nurses can love. She 
would take the fair atonymous in, asking no questions and re- 
quiring no certificate of character. He remembered her address, 
as he had looked it up that very evening, intending to go and see 
her on the morrow. The thought lightened the burden of re- 
sponsibility which had oppressed him, and he felt cheerful and 
relieved. 

Turning to his companion he explained his idea in a few 
words. She made no response, sitting’ with her head sunk down 
on the cushions in the corner. As she expressed no unwilling- 
ness to trust herself to Mrs. Conroy, he supposed her satisfied 
and pulled the strap to arrest the attentiom of the driver. The 
man repeated the address, whipped up his horses, and the car- 
riage rolled onward at a livelier pace. ; 

Opdyke sank back with a deep, thankful Sigh. ‘‘You’ll be 
perfectly safe at Bridget’s,’’ he said. ‘‘She’s a good, honest old 
Irish woman, who will not bother you with questioas or—”’ 

The carriage lurched on a stone, throwing the figure of the 
woman toward him. It moved with a peculiar, heavyinertness. 
At the same moment they turned a corner and a lam) i'ashed 
a broad beam of light obliquely through the window. | Oplyke 
saw her face, white, the chin up, the mouth a little open§the 
eyelids half down. Her head swayed on her neck with an ¥n- 
certain, oscillating movement. For one frightful instant }e 
thought she was dead. Then he touched her and felt that,s#e 
was warm and nerveless. She had fainted. bo 

He tried to make her as comfortable as possible, rolled the+ 


rug up under her head, and moved to the seat beside her. P He 
ved, 


did not think they could be very far from Bridget’s, who 


somewhere in the upper end of town, as they had been driving \ 


‘\ 
N 


for some time and at a rapia pace. He noticed, too, that the 
lines of level fronting houses were giving way to more scattered 
dwellings, irregular and detached. A great flat building loomed 


up past him on one hand, and then a piece of land littered with 
the debris of building, then the skeleton of a spreading structure, 
through the interstices of which he saw the stars. 

The hack turned a corner, bumped violently over a length of 
uneven cobbles, and drew up at a three-story building flanked on 
one side by a shop and on the other by a vacant lot. 

Opdyke opened the door and the driver descended. 
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*‘It’s one of them flats,’’ said the man, indicating the house. 

Opdyke got out and studied the numbers. The man was 
right; it was the lower flat, and he began an assault upon the 
electric bell. He pressed it a dozen times with no response. 

The driver, who had remounted his box, looked from the 
perch with interest, and finally said: ‘‘You’ll never wake up 
anybody at this hour of the night with an electric bell. Knock 
and keep on knocking till you break the door down.”’ 

Opdyke obeyed. He felt that he would break the door down 
rather than resume his drive with the fair, homeless unknown. 

‘**Kick!’’ shouted the driver, much interested. 

Opdyke kicked. Then he knocked on the windows. The 
night resounded with the fury of his assault. 

Of a sudden a window in the flat above was thrown up 
noisily and a white shape appeared. In a voice of deep mascu- 
line disgust it demanded: ‘‘ What the devil’s the matter?” 

Opdyke stepped back from a window he had been trying to 
force up. ‘‘I’m trying to wake Mrs. Conroy,’’ he answered. 

“Trying to wake Mrs. Conroy!’ retorted the white figure 
ironically. ‘‘Are you under the impression that the noise you’re 
making can only be heard by Mrs. Conroy? I should say you 
were trying to wake up the entire population of Harlem.’’ 

**Well,”’ said Opdyke, ‘‘I daresay I’m doing that, too. But 
I only want to wake Mrs. Conroy.”’ 

**T should think,’’ replied the other, ‘‘that if she lives in the 
city and you keep it up long enough you’ll probably succeed in 
waking her. But you might spare the neighborhood. She 
doesn’t live here any more.”’ 

Opdyke’s arm, raised mechanically for another attempt upon 
the window, fell heavily to his side. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, then, 
where does she live?’’ he exclaimed.- 

The wrath of the man at the window seemed to be appeased 
by the stranger’s evident distress. ‘‘I don’t know,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘But—wait a moment.’’ He turned from the win- 
dow and seemed to hold a conference with some one in the back 
part of the room. Then he came forward again: ‘‘She left here 
about two weeks ago. She went in a hurry because her hus- 
band was taken ill. My wife says they were going to one of the 
suburbs, but she can’t remember whether it was Orange or 
Staten Island, or somewhere round Bay Ridge, or—”’ 

‘*Good-night,’’ cried Opdyke. ‘‘I’m sorry I waked you. 
Thank you.”’ 

The window shut with a clatter, and Opdyke turned and 
made his way down the steps. There was a faint pallor of gray 
breaking through the blackness of the sky. In this eerie light 
he saw with a sensation of misery the dark bulk of the hack, the 
tired horses with their drooping heads, and the driver huddled 
up, napping, on his box. 

As he stepped from the stairway to the pavement the pale 
square of the carriage window was obscured by a shape, and a 
frightened voice cried: ‘‘What is it? What has happened? I 
am all mixed up!”’ 

In the ugly gray light she leaned out of the window and 
stared at the Western man with a scared, confused expression. 
For the first time he vaguely noticed that she was pretty and 
evidently younger than he had supposed, for her face, exposed 
to the disfiguring light of dawn, was fresh and unlined. 

‘*What has happened?’’ she repeated, as she drew back from 
the door to let him in; ‘‘what is this place?”’ 

‘*It’s the house of an old Irish woman I was going to leave 
you with,’’ he answered, opening the door; ‘‘but she isn’t there 
any more.”’ 

‘*Oh!”’ she said, subsiding into her corner. He could not teli 
whether the monosyllable betokened relief or disappointment. 

The grinding of the opening door awakened the driver. 
‘““Where to?’ he cried, in as wakeful a voice as he could as- 
sume. 

‘*Oh, anywhere!—Drive on—drive down the Avenue again,”’ 
cried the desperate Opdyke; and, getting in, he slammed the 
door and sank down in dogged despair. The carriage turned 
cumbrously and once again they were off. 

The silence of utter dejection held Opdyke. With his collar 
turned up and his hat over his eyes, he sat and looked out of 
the window at the dreary landscape, slowly growing out of the 
mystic darkness of the night. The thin gray atmosphere, clari- 
fied and paled with every succeeding minute, revealing the 
squalid chaos of a city in process of construction. Now and 
then he shot a side look at his companion, where she sat muffled 
to the eyes in her cloak. The chivalrous and romantic senti- 
ments she had inspired when darkness and lamplight lent their 
glamour to the hour, now in the growing light of day began to 
give way to a feeling of exasperation. Unless she was mad, 
her behavior was unaccountably unreasonable. Day was at 
hand. What was he to do with her? 

He leaned forward and spoke, gently but as firmly as he 
he could: 

‘Tt will soon be daylight. You can’t go about the streets in 
that dress. Please try and collect your thoughts and suggest 
to me some place to take you.”’ 

She started, and, raising her head, looked at him over the 
folds of her cloak like a frightened rabbit. 

‘Take me?’ she repeated. Then she leaned forward, looked 
out of the window and looked back at him, exclaiming— 


‘“Why, it’s almost day! It will soon be morning!” 
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She glanced down at her skirt of pale colored brocade show- 


‘ing between the loose-hanging fronts of her cloak. Then, like 


an actor in a pantomime, she felt at her hair, in which a dia- 
mond comb was loosely caught, and gave a frightened clutch 
at her neck, where more gems glittered. 

These investigating gestures seemed to convey to her dazed 
understanding the incongruity of her attire with the approach- 
ing day. Suddenly, with a stifled sob, she let her head drop 
forward in her hands and tears ran through her fingers. 

Opdyke was at his wit’s end. He saw hysterics added to the 
terrors of the coming morning. 

“Don’t cry,”’ he said soothingly. ‘‘Try and control yourself. 
I know it’s been a very trying experience for you, and that you 
feel tired and frightened. If only,’’ he urged persuasively, ‘‘you 
could think of some place where I could leave you—a hotel, a 
boarding-house, a friend’s house. Couldn’t I even take you 
back to Mrs. Van Meyerinck’s? You must know her quite well; 
you seemed to be so familiar with the house.”’ 

She raised her face and stared at him. Her eyes, through 
standing tears, were piercing and intelligent. The vague terror 
of the past night was no longer in their depths, but a vivid, 
questioning terror of him. 

‘*No—no!”’ she cried hoarsely. ‘‘Anywhere but there. 
Oh—no—no—not there!’’ 
and she fell back against the cushions, and drawing her cloak 
over her face wept behind it. 

Opdyke made no rejoinder. He looked out of the window 
and thought. They were on the Avenue, and the great, silent 
houses slept behind their shutters. But in an hour more the 
bustle of awakening day would shake the city from its torpor. 
And then were he and his purple-cloaked anonymous to wander 
on all day in this hack, in a mad ride like a second Wilhelm and 
Lenore? 

A figure strolling along, bulky, and thick-waisted through 
the gloom, struck his eye, and he leaned forward watching it 
mechanically. It turned and presented to his gaze the familiar, 
gold-buttoned facade of a policeman. The man caught his eye, 
and Opdyke, without knowing why, drew back guiltily into the 
interior of the carriage. 

But the sight of this defender of metropolitan peace brought 
with it a sudden flash of illuminating light. It was yet too 
early for the possibility of collecting a crowd. He had money 
in plenty with him. The man at least could suggest something 
decent and seemly to be done with the unknown lady; could tell 
him—a stranger in the city—some place of refuge and security 
where she could be lodged. He looked at her charily, but she 
lay back motionless, concealed behind her cloak. She was either 
sleeping or in tears. : 

He pulled the strap gently, and in a low voice ordered the 
driver to stop at the corner. The carriage turned in toward 
the curb and came to a standstill with a creaking jolt. The 
woman had evidently been in a light sleep, for she started up, 
throwing back her cloak with a gesture of wild alarm. In her 
pale and richly-robed dishevelment she looked very pretty. 

‘*What is it?’ she cried. ‘‘Where are we?”’ 

‘*Keep perfectly cool,’’ said Opdyke, opening the door. ‘‘I’m 
going to find out from a person here whom—whom—I know, of 
a safe and respectable place to take you. Sit still and go to sleep 
if you want. I'll see that everything is all right. You can trust 
to me.”’ 

‘**T know that,’’ she said; and for the first time he noticed 
that her voice was even-toned and normal. 

‘*Where are we?’’ she asked, leaning forward to peer out. 
Opdyke, not knowing, looked about him and then at her. A fter- 
ward he knew that the expression he saw in her eyes, which 
made him realize that she was perfectly sane, was a look of rec- 
ognition, and behind it a look of relief. She evidently knew the 
city as she had known Mrs. Van Meyerinck’s house. 

With a cautioning word to her, he alighted and walked up 
the street to where he had seen the policeman. Once he looked 
back and saw her face at the window watching him, and the 
rounded back of the driver already slumbering on his box. The 
next moment the policeman loomed up, rolling drowsily forward 
through the mists of dawn. 

Opdyke hailed him, and then, under the man’s slow, explor- 
ing eye, began to realize the improbabilities of his story. He 
hastily explained that he wished an asylum for a lady who was 
ill, homeless and friendless. 

The policeman, balancing first: on his toes and then on his 
heels, surveyed him with a glance of musing disbelief. 

** Ain’t she got no home nor friends?”’ he inquired. 

‘‘None whatever,’’ said Opdyke eagerly; ‘‘she’s a stranger 
in the city as 1 am.”’ 

‘*Ts she sick?’ said the policeman. 

‘““No,”’ said Opdyke, controlling his rising irritation, ‘‘but— 
but—I’m not sure about her mind.” 

Then, feeling in his pocket, he gathered up at random a fist- 
ful of money and pressed it into the hand of the incredulous 
questioner. 

‘*Good heavens!’’ he said in a low voice, as he felt the police- 
man’s thick fingers contracting over the loose silver, ‘‘there must 
be some better place than a-police station where a lady in such 
a predicament can find refuge?”’ 

‘‘TIs she really crazy?’’ asked the policeman, a warming gleam 











SHE PUT UP HER HANDS AND CLUTCHED HIS WITH A LOOK ELOQUENT OF TERROR 


beginning to diffuse itself over the cold disfavor of his counte- 
nance. 

**No—she’s not at all crazy; I never said she was,’’ said 
Opdyke, exasperated; ‘‘but she’s not—not—”’ 
*‘Not all there!’’ suggested the other. 

come from?’’ 

He moved forward toward where the hack stood up in the 
dimness of the raw daylight. 

‘“‘T don’t know,” said Opdyke sullenly. He felt he would 
stand anything from this man if he would only help him to find 
a shelter for the distressed and unreasonable lady. 

**What’s her name?”’ 

‘TI don’t know,”’ reiterated Opdyke. 

The policeman emitted a soft whistle, which sounded por- 
tentously loud in the chill silence of the street. But he said 
no more, and they approached the carriage. 

“I think she’s probably sleeping,’’ said Opdyke; and, with 
the policeman at his heels, he went to the window and looked in. 

The hack was empty! 

_, Opdyke drew back and turned round with a pale, blank face. 
[he man behind him was looking over his shoulder, peering curi- 
ously into the dark depths of the carriage. They looked into each 
other’s eyes. 

“*Well?”’ said the preserver of metropolitan peace; and there 
was a smile lurking in his eyes. 

Opdyke woke the driver. ‘‘Where is she?’’ he cried, excited 
past all discretion. ‘‘Where did she go?’’ 

_ “Has she gone?’’ said the driver with a little air of forced 
interest. ‘Well, I'll be jiggered!’’ he exclaimed, bending down 
to look into the empty hack, ‘‘so she has!”’ 

And he straightened himself and gave a great.yawn. 

“Better get in and go quietly home,”’ said the policeman, 
quite thawed, as one who is confronted with a familiar vagary 
of human nature. ‘‘A good sleep’s what you want. Don’t 
want to let your nerves break up this way.” | 

‘“‘But—?’”’ Opdyke stood looking down the cross street and 
down and up the Avenue. Was she hiding in some cellar stair- 
way, or had she entered one of the houses? By running very 
rapidly she might have got out of sight round the first corner. 
In imagination he saw her passing through the shadows, a swift 
purple-swathed figure. : 
_ He appealed to the policeman: ‘‘What’s to be done? She’s 
in evening dress! She’s got no hat on! She’s half crazy about 
something—I don’t know what. What’!l I do?’’ ; 

_‘*You get in here and drive home as quickly as you ean,” 
said that functionary, patting him on the shoulder paternally. 
“*Y’ain’t no call to bother about her—whether she’s dead or 
alive,’’ he added in low-toned incredulity. 


‘“Where does she 


He took Opdyke by the arm and gently directed him toward 
the open door of the hack. 

‘*Where do you live?’’ he asked, as the door slammed on the 
young man. 

Opdyke repeated the name of his hotel, and, as the policeman 
gave it with some murmured instructions to the driver, he cried: 

‘**Look out for her, won’t you? She may be wandering round 

these streets somewhere. She’s a lady, and I tell you her mind’s 
queer. If you see her—”’ 
The policeman appeased his anxiety with a soothing nod and 
a down-sweeping, silencing gesture of a large, hairy fist with 
extended fingers. The hack once more started, and Opdyke fell 
back on the tushions with closed eyes. It was sunrise when he 
reached his rooms, and throwing off his clothes fell into bed, 
and slept till the autumn evening was closing in, frosty-breathed, 
still and red. 

At half-past six he walked down the Avenue from his hotel 
to his rendezvous at the cafe. He felt as if the adventures of 
the past night had been some wild, phantasmagoric dream. 
Would the others believe it? Or should he tell them? He had 
won his bet honestly, but whether to shake their faith in him by 
retailing his subsequent wanderings was a point upon which he 
was undecided. As the cafe came into view he suddenly made 
up his mind that he would not tell them. Let the desperate 
woman and her unrevealed secret remain a mystery. : 

He entered the glare of the room, blinking a little and thread- 
ing his way between the tables to that one by the window where 
he saw his two friends already seated. 

As he approached, Danby saw him and said a hasty word 
to Hallan, who was reading the evening paper. Then Opdyke 
drew near, smiling in his triumph. 

‘‘Enter the conqueror!’’ he said, dropping into the third seat. 

‘“‘T hardly expected you,” said Danby. ‘‘Wasn’t it rather 
rash of you to come?’ 

The Western man looked from one to the other. Both looked 
grave, almost alarmed. ‘‘What’s the matter?’ he asked, 
startled by the two solemn faces. 

‘‘Haven’t you seen the evening paper?’’ said Hallan. 

‘“‘No—I haven’t seen anything. I only woke up about an 
hour ago. Good heavens, what’s happened?”’ 

Hallan handed the paper to him, and, with a cautious glance 
at the surrounding tables, indicated a heading. It ran: 


“THREE MEMBERS OF A WELL-KNOWN GANG OF JEWEL ROB- 
BERS ALMOST CAUGHT AT Mrs. VAN MEYERINCK’S BALL. 


‘“‘4 Man And A Woman Make Their Escape in Alarm. 
‘‘The third member of the party leaves later and without the 
swag.”’ 
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Opdyke settled himself back in his chair and his eye ran 
down the column: 

“The detectives placed about the Van Meyerinck mansion 
last night very nearly succeeded in apprehending three mem- 
bers of the g of jewel robbers who have lately committed so 
many depredations in the houses of the rich. These clever work- 
ers first began their operations two years ago at the De Courcey 
Courtland’s Ball. Their method of procedure was simple and 
effective. They worked in couples, a man and a woman, enter- 
ing as guests and trusting to their fashionable appearance and 
the density of the crowd to pass unchallenged. In the course 
of the evening, the woman, having free access to the ladies’ 
apartments, committed the thefts. An absolute knowledge of 
the location of the jewels, combined with the trust her own ele- 
gant air and appearance inspired in the servants, made this a 
more or less simple operation. 

‘It was expected that at the Van Meyerinck’s Ball an attempt 
would be made upon such of the famous Van Meyerinck jewels 
as were not worn by the hostess. This supposition was borne 
out by subsequent events. Detective Atkinson, detailed upon 
the case, saw the man suspected as the head of the gang enter 
the house at about midnight. He was accompanied by a woman, 
evidently a new member of the fraternity, as she was a stranger 
to both Detectives Atkinson and Ryan—the latter being within 
the mansion. Whether the woman’s courage failed, or whether 
some fear of discovery or physical disability overcame her, it is 
certain that she made no attempt upon the jewels, and that, 
about two hours after his entrance, her companion was seen to 
leave the house alone. 

‘*Some light is thrown upon their movements by Policeman 
O’Grady, who was in charge of the side door of the mansion. 
At about two in the morning he was attracted by a man and 
a woman, who made a hurried exit from the side portico and 
ordered him to call a cab in great haste. O’Grady said that the 
woman seemed ill and that both she and her companion labored 
under great excitement. He attempted to ascertain the address 
given, but noticed that the man would give none in his hearing. 
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O’Grady’s description of the woman answered directly to both 
Atkinson’s and Ryan’s. The man he describes as of singularly 
distinguished appearance, wearing a pointed beard and being 
fully six feet two in height. Mr. and Mrs. Van Meyerinck and 
Miss Van Meyerinck said this morning that they had noticed 
this man and had no recollection of ever having seen him before. 
The detectives are certain that he isa third member of the gang, 
and that, had not their plans miscarried, they would have made 
a clean sweep of the Van Meyerinck pearls. Search is now be- 
ing instituted for the hackman whom O’Grady procured for the 
couple.”’ 

Opdyke looked up. His two friends were staring at him 
with inquiring eyes. 

**What’ll you do?’’ asked Danby. 

**Go to Europe,”’ said Hallan with low-toned urgency. ‘‘I’ve 
just been looking over the shipping ads. and the Awravia sails 
at five to-morrow morning. I’m sure you can get a berth if you 
pay enough. 

“‘Better go,’’ urged Danby. ‘‘Of course you can clear your- 
self and all that sort of thing, but it’s such a confoundedly ugly 
looking affair. And they’ll find that hackman to-morrow.”’ 

“‘All right,’’ said Opdyke. ‘‘I’ve no objection to going to 
Europe. But I’ll have to hurry.— Waiter, the check.”’ 

They rose hastily and made their way into the hall, ordering 
the man in attendance to call a cab. 

The messenger’s form, flitting through alternate patches of 
light and darkness, sped across the street to where a line of car- 
riages stood against the shadowy background of the park. There 
was a moment’s pause, and then one of the vehicles detached 
itself from the line and came rattling toward them. Hallan 
— ee hurried forward to meet it. Opdyke followed more 
slowly. 

**So that’s the solution of the problem,’’ he said to himself. 
“It was just pure fright. Her nerve gave out. But who did 
she go to? Where is she now? Why did—?”’ 

‘‘Hurry up, Opdyke!’’ called Hallan impatiently, ‘‘get in. 
Don’t you understand that you’ve not a moment to lose?”’ 





OUR GREATEST NAVAL DISASTER 


HE loss of the Maine is the greatest naval disaster ever 

experienced by the United States. No vessel lost in 

action in any of our wars was half as costly as the 

Maine, either in construction or armament, nor was the 
loss of life on any of them so great. Our two vessels wrecked 
by hurricane in Samoan waters a few years ago were together 
less valuable than the Maine’s armament alone, and the greater 
part of their crews escaped. 

The Maine was the first modern battleship launched in the 
United States, and although rated officially as second-class, she 
was greatly the superior, for offense or defense, to any of the 
cruisers of our White Squadron, for her vital parts were pro- 
tected by a belt of armor, her guns were in armored turrets, 
and four of the guns were of 10-inch caliber; nothing greater 
than 8-inch guns had at that date been mounted on any cruiser. 

The Maine was built at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, by gov- 
ernment workmen, many of whom had served in the navy. At 
the same time the Texas, of nearly the same model and dis- 
placement as the Maine, was under construction at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, and there was much rivalry between the two yards 
as to which should work most rapidly. The Maine was first to 
enter the water, and on the occasion of the launching the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard was crowded as it never was before or since; 
although the day was in mid-November (1890) and very raw, 
all points of view were closely packed with people for hours, 
and when the great hull slid down the ways there arose a roar 
of approval that was heard on the New York side of the river. 
She was completed and placed in commission late in 1894, hav- 
ing previously shown a trial speed of more than seventeen knots 
—as good a record as had been made by battleships of any class 
and nation. 

The Maine’s extreme length was 350 feet, extreme breadth 
57 feet, and mean draught about 21 feet. Her armor belt above 
the water-line was about twelve inches thick, and protected the 
engines and turret machinery. The turrets, of which there were 
two, were protected by steel armor a foot thick. Her displace- 
ment was 6,682 tons and her indicated horse-power 9,293. 

All modern naval vessels are in many particulars experi- 
mental and liable to unexpected and disabling accidents, of 
which the Maine had her full share. Nevertheless, she had 
been almost continuously in service ever since she was placed in 
commission and her loss at the present time is irreparable. 

When the circumstances of the disaster are considered, the 
restraint of the American people appears remarkable and in 
the highest degree praiseworthy. 


MUSIC BY NEEDLE-POINT 


APPARENTLY the most distinguished and attentive musical 
audience of the season was one that filled the great Astor 
Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria last week and closely observed 
the recording and repeating, by gramophone, of recitations and 


of vocal and instrumental music. Humanity loves mystery, so 
although the principle and working of the gramophone were 
lucidly explained, the seven hundred men and women who 
heard the Grace Church Choir, the Banda Rossa, and some 
individual artists speak and sing there, listened as wonderingly 
to the gramophone’s repetitions as if a genuine and extremely 
entertaining witch were imprisoned between the needle and its 
tiny vibrator. 
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HE ‘‘Sykes Case,’ as it is now called, has 
roused hot wrath here. Multitudes who air 
what are called liberal views think it an out- 
rage that because a woman forger has had a 
ducal grandfather she should escape punish- 
ment. Still, it is quite possible that she will 
notescape. Only yesterday the London public 
was showing, by certain covert snarls, its dis- 
approbation of Lord William Nevill’s having 
found refuge on the Continent; and now he has 
been arrested and must soon defend himself 

against a degrading charge. Lady Sykes’s head (who knows?) 
may be the next to fall. Meanwhile, the real chose jugée, many 
radical thinsers aver, is being studiously shirked. They claim 
that society here has lived at an infamous rate of extravagance. 
‘Crowds of idle, worthless people of the ‘smart’ set,’’ we hear, 
‘“who on both occasions’”’ (in re Nevill and Sykes) ‘‘filled the 
court, constituted a further revelation of the canker in English 
society, which, nevertheless, with its unblushing effrontery, 
thrusts itself forward as the moral leader of the world.” I 
iavine that the radicals make a very palpable hit just there. 
For it cannot be denied that England does commit herself to a 
tremendous moral pose. She disseminates ‘Christian doctrines”’ 
throughout numberless Oriental lands. The name of her Asian, 
African, Japanese, Chinese missionaries indeed is legion. As 
soon as she ‘‘conquers”’ a country with her warships she at once 
begins to ‘‘civilize’’ it by means of prayer-books and hymn-sing- 
ing. The parson always follows the pillage. Naturally, he 
comes later, but he always comes. ‘‘We venture,’’ says a 
somewhat bold London publication, ‘*to suggest a new society 
for the conversion to something like decency of our fashionable 
heathen at home. The Sykes case has disclosed facts at which 
any decent Kaffir or Nubian would blush.”? Then it proceeds 
to speak of ‘‘a fashionable woman who has lived at a rate of 
extravagance shameful to think of, has raised money through 
Jewish money-lenders without her husband’s knowledge, and 
has presented bills on which her husband’s name was forged. 
What a picture of English Society!’ it adds, with magisterial 
disgust. And then comes this bellicose paragraph, which I can- 
not refrain from quoting, since it may convince certain preju- 
diced American readers how fiercely certain aristocratic laxities 
are opposed and condemned in a country which has been so often 
accused of condoning and winking at them. Nothing was ever 
more unfair than such an accusation, and the following little dia- 
tribe is only one of many others which reveal ‘‘the lie of the 
land,”’ as they term it here, though not the faintest pun is 
intended : 








‘Now, we suggest the formation of a Society to redeem these barbarians, 
as Matthew Arnold called them. It might take the form of a company, as 
companies are now the order of the day, and the zest for the pursuit of 
morality might be combined with the eagerness for dividends, so that John 
Bull’s twofold passion for money and morals might be satisfied. A few 
pious peers might be made directors and, of course, the episcopal bench, 
which is in the closest touch with ‘Society,’ would not be unrepresented. 
A big capital could soon be raised when it was known that the object of 
the company was the salvation of people with titles and the shares would 
speedily be ata premium. Select ‘at homes’ got up by the company, with 
tea and muffins and a white-handed bishop to talk to dukes on the state of 
their souls, and afterward a general distribution of nice little tracts, writ- 
ten in such a way as not to offend ears polite. Here is an opening for capi- 
tal and enterprise.”’ 

¥ 


Both Americans and English will be equally interested, I 
think, in a book which Messrs. Methuen & Co. of London have 
just issued—a novel, called ‘‘Josiah’s Wife,’’ by Miss Norma 
Lorimer, who is also the author of another novel, ‘‘A Sweet 
Disorder,’’ issued in London about two years ago, and with 
distinctive success. ‘‘Josiah’s Wife’? has a fresh and curious 
donnée. Its heroine is the fair and high-bred wife of an exceed- 
ingly plain British tradesman, of large means, living in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Her husband is goodness itself to her, but she 
cannot endure him. Indeed, she married him only to provide 
a luxurious home for her invalid mother, though immediately 
afterward that mother died. One redeeming circumstance ex- 
ists, however—she is absolutely indifferent to everybody ‘else. 
Her husband sends her for a trip to Europe, in hope that the 
change may do something for their strained relations. While 
sketching at a ruined monastery in Sicily (charmingly described, 
and an abode where she is staying in the rooms of the caretaker) 
she meets a ‘‘smart’’ Englishman—Walter Norris—who is im- 
mensely attracted by her beauty and her wonderfully strong 
individualism. This leads to his visiting her at home, when she 
returns to the United States, with the unforeseen result that he 
becomes so impressed by the sterling qualities of Josiah that 
‘he carries him off, without his wife, to the Manor House in Eng- 
land. After staying there for some time he becomes in manners 


and appearance the gentleman that he has always been in heart. 
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How, on his return to America, a mistake drifts them yet further 
apart, and how, eventually, the husband with whom she has 
fallen in love is restored to her, is told with unusual esprit. It 
is a most piquant book, and it has a most novel subject. The 
author, Miss Lorimer, may be remembered by more than a sin- 
gle person who reads these lines. A few years ago she spent 
several months in New York, where her mental and conversa- 
tional graces pleasantly conspired with a very winning face to 
secure for her numerous friends. Not long ago, here in London, 
I held an interesting talk with her about travel in general, and 
I then felt tempted to ask her if there were any parts of the globe 
which perchance she had not seen. Unlike many wanderers, 
she has both visited and studied China, and it was most inter- 
esting to hear her praises of the artistic superexcellence of a 
country which nowadays (in this respect as in others) everybody 
subordinates to Japan. ~ 


I have lately witnessed, with great admiration and pleasure, 
the performance of ‘‘ Julius Cesar,’’ presented by Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree at his new and attractive playhouse, ‘‘Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre.”’ It is a fact that in London this noble drama has not been 
seen for over forty years upon the stage of any West End theatre, 
if we except the rendition of it by the Saxe-Meiningen Company 
at Drury Lane in 1881. To my own thinking it is the best of 
all plays ever written by Shakespeare. I do not mean, by this, 
that it is half so well constructed as ‘‘Othello,’’ or that it pos- 
sesses as much poetic potency as either ‘‘ Hamlet’’ or ‘‘Macbeth.”’ 
But it is more dramatic and theatric, in a combined sense; it is 
actable beyond them all. Caesar, Mark Antony, Brutus and 
Cassius are all parts which an artist of the highest repute need 
not hesitate to perform. Then, too, it is all molded after a model 
of grandeur that leaves it lofty and alone, even among other 
works rivalingly grand. ‘‘King Lear,’’ I cannot help believing, 
does not touch it for true sublimity. Of course it is an intensely 
difficult play to produce, in the present age of decorative de- 
mand. But Mr. Beerbohm Tree has grappled with all such im- 
pediments, and conquered them in magnificent style. From 
first to last he has woven an illusion of incomparable vividness 
and strength. Mr. Tree has preferred to assume the réle of 
Antony. At first his personation will surprise Americans, who 
are sure, I should say, to see it at some future time in their own 
land. It is not the fiery Antony to which they have been accus- 
tomed. The tumultuously eloquent speech over Ceesar’s dead 
body in the senate-chamber was seldom, I think, delivered with 
so much restraint. But, none the less, it is a most telling piece 
of art, all masterfully thought-out from start to finish. 


¥ 


Never, as it seems to me ,has a finer scene been written by 
man than that of Mark Antony’s address to the mob. He him- 
self has spoken but a while ago of loosing the dogs of war, and 
with what consummate skill does he now unite their knotted 
tethers! The gradual conversion of the mob is drama in its 
purest essence. It is also the best of poetry, and lastly it is 
satire of the most withering kind. What a comment on human 
nature! The worst of cynics might have written it if it had not 
also required the wisest of philosophers. To all the brilliance 
and subtlety of this episode Mr. Tree rises handsomely equal. 
No one can dispute the firmness of his grasp, though there may 
be some who maintain that it is not sufficiently feverish. The 
tradition is that Antony should foam at the mouth somewhat, 
if not exorbitantly. Mr. Tree prefers the less epileptic method. 
Besides, rant has gone completely out of fashion on the English 
stage, though I fear that impetuosity is too often so termed. 
Antony’s later historic madness for Cleopatra has round him an 
atmosphere of fervor and recklessness. Hence for years excita- 
bility was the accepted key in which his character has practically 
been pitched by those who exploited it. If Mr. Tree chooses to 
wrap his demeanor in a relative repose he certainly invests it 
also with an appealing melancholy. You feel that he dearly 
loved the dead friend whose fate he holds in such abhorrence, 
and for whose glorious past he pleads in periods capable of sway- 
ing a populace as wind sways a field of grain. The figure that 
he presents is now dilated by indignation, now constrained by 
sorrow. .. <A very striking figure, too, is that of Cesar, 
played (and exceedingly well) by Mr. Charles Fulton. He 
looks the part to perfection. In visage he almost 7s Cesar. 
It would have been hard to find a better man in so important 
a place. Brutus, too, is rendered with fine efficiency by Mr. 
Lewis. He is dowered with a resonant and rhythmic voice, 
and a presence of much virile accent. At times he brings to 
one memories of the lamented Terriss, whom he slightly resem- 
bles. Mr. Franklin McLeay, as Cassius, constantly reminded 
me of our own well-beloved Lawrence Barrett, whom I saw 
years ago in the same part, and whom it suited with an almost 
_faultless felicity. . . Of the entire cast in ‘‘Julius Ceesar’’ at 
‘‘Her Majesty’s’? I can scarcely say too commending things. 
Mrs. Tree has been put into the small part of Lucius, servant 
to Brutus, though I should fancy that Calpurnia or Portia 
would be more in her legitimate line. To the whole entertain- 
ment one instinctively utters ‘‘Bravo’’ at the finis; and I am 
confident that this enthusiastic verdict will hereafter be repeated 
by ail fair-minded American critics, provided any such choice 
products are still beamed upon by our visiting Yankee moon. 
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One of England’s cheeriest winter charms may be found in 
the frequency of her dooryard evergreens, both rural and urban. 
Of course, in the country, these growths are a continual pleas- 
ure. But here, in London, you light upon them wherever the 


stingy clutch of ‘‘property value’’ permits. This, in many a 
haunt within a half-hour drive to the Criterion or the York 
Monument, may be achieved. Fir-trees are frequent; jungles 
of glossy laurels abound. As for ivy, it imperishably drapes 
many an old red-brick wall—this ivy whose tender ubiquity is 
even a more lovable quality of English soil than her superb yet 
more mutable oaks. However foggy or inclement the day, if 
you walk far enough into suburban London you can catch green 
glimpses of this incomparable vine. We never have it in America 
as they have it here; and I recall once writing about it, from my 
own western survey, in verses which yet haunt my vainglorious 
memory after no meager lapse of years. Of course they who 
have not seen the opulence of this adorable English vine can 
form no real estimate of what I mean in the simple yet pregnant 
title of 
IVY. 

Ill canst thou bide in alien lands like these, 

Whose home lies overseas, 

Among manorial halls, parks, wide and fair, 

Churches antique, and where 

Long hedges flower in May, and one can hark 

To carolings from old England’s lovely lark. 


Ill canst thou bide where memories are so brief, 
Thou that hast bathed thy leaf 

Deep in the shadowy past, and known strange things 
Of crumbled queens and kings; 

Thou whose green kindred, in years half forgot, 
Robed the gray battlements of Camelot. 


Through all thy fibers’ intricate expanse 

Hast thou breathed sweet romance; 

Ladies that long are dust hast thou beheld 
Through dreamy days of eld; 

Watched in gay castle-courts the merry lights 
Bathe gaudy banners and resplendent knights. 


And thou hast seen, on ancient lordly lawns, 

The timorous dappled fawns; 

Heard pensive pages with their suave lutes play 

Some low Provengal lay; 

Marked beauteous dames through arrased chambers glide 
With lazy and graceful staghounds at their side. 


And thou hast gazed on splendid cavalcades 
Of nobles, matrons, maids, 

Winding from castle gates on breezy morns, 
With golden peals of horns, 

In velvet and brocade, in plumes and silk, 
With falcons, and with falcons white as milk. 


Through convent casements thou hast peered, and there 
Viewed the meek nun at prayer; 

Seen, through rich panes, dyed purple, gold and rose, 
Monks read old folios; 

On abbey walls heard wild laughs thrill thy vine 

When the fat tonsured priests quaffed ruby wine. 


O ivy, having lived in times like these, 

Here art thou ill at ease; 

For thou art one with ages passed away, 

We are of yesterday! 

Short retrospect, slight ancestry is ours, 

But thy dark leaves clothe history’s haughty towers! 


¥ 


Still, if the ivy of England may be called its one most endur- 
ing and representative product, I should urge for another ever- 
green, ceaselessly thrifty here, a transatlantic fame of unques- 
tionable range. Box grows in countless gardens of England, 
yet I cannot affirm that I have ever seen it attain here a luxuri- 
ance more appreciable than that which has blessed it in our own 
drier and seemingly less nutritious clime. Italy has it in almost 
monstrous bosks; but to Italy one willingly grants every con- 
ceivable beauty, both arboreal and floral. From a purely native 
sweep of vision I once gave myself headway in another lyric, 
which perhaps I may be allowed to transcribe. Its poor ca- 
dences have now and then rung in my ears while I have paused 
at the gateways of. half-suburban villas, whose miniature lawns 
were gladdened, even below dismalest skies, by its tender fasci- 
nation. Somehow, at these times I could not forget that I long 
agu gave it a voice, however frail and thin, and made it a kind 
of rhyming bit of colloquialism, named 


BOX. 


The path, from porch to gate I rim, 

In rounded clusters rising trim. 

With changeless mien, I lift serene 
My small bright leaves of dusky green. 


I droop not under blinding heat, 
Nor shrink from savage cold and sleet; 
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When o’er me flow pale shrouds of snow, 
My patient verdure thrives below. 


I cannot lure the dainty bee; 

No breeze of summer sighs for mé; 
In somber mood I drowse and brood, 
With memory-haunted quietude. 


For though i guard a sturdy strength, 
My life has known unwonted length; 
Fair days or dark I mutely mark, 

The garden’s tranquil patriarch. 


That white-haired lady, frail of form, 
Who seeks the porch when suns are warm, 
Hath near me smiled, a blithesome child, 
With tangled ringlets tossing wild. 


As years went on, with air sedate, 
She met her love at yonder gate. 

I saw him bring, one night in spring, 
The precious gold betrothal ring. 


To church along this path she went, 
A twelvemonth later, well content. 
With peerless charm, in sweet alarm, 
She leaned upon her father’s arm. 


Again to church, when years had fled, 
In widow’s dress, with bended head, 

I saw her guide, at either side, 

Her black-robed children, pensive-eyed. 


These children now are dames and men, 
But I to-day am young as then; 

And yet each rose that near me blows 
Laughs lightly at my prim repose. 


Ah, giddy flowers that briefly live, 
Your thoughtless whispers I forgive, 
Since calmly I, as years go by, 

In damask thousands watch you die! 


» 


I am told that a certain class of effeminate young men have 
now either ceased to deport themselves ridiculously or have quite 
vanished from London society. Perhaps Mr. Hichens’s trench- 
ant satire of the ‘‘Green Carnation’’ did this salutory work. 
Perhaps there was another and still more cogent reason for the 
change—who shall say? But everybody agrees that it is a most 
refreshing one. Many of these persons were no doubt harmless 
enough, but their affectations, I learn, had grown deadly tedi- 
ous to sensible men and women alike. It was not merely that 
some of them wore stays, and others painted their faces, or put 
dark marks below their eyes; it was very often, as well, the 
obnoxious ideas to which they gave vent. Their paradoxes 
grew more and more absurd. I hear that they cultivated, at 
one time, a fad for the commoner music-halls, and that it was 
quite usual to hear one of the clique exclaim: ‘‘I adore what is 
vulgar! Nothing on earth is so refined as vulgarity—and noth- 
ing on earth is so vulgar as refinement!’’ But now the grave 
of their little vogue has been deeply dug, and on its erected slab 
Requiescat, and not Resurgam, is writ. 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 


CARGO 


Oh, I have a little ship 
In the bay, in the bay, 
And to-morrow morning we 
Sail away, sail away. 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 2, 1898. 


Have you aught of cargo, then, 
Pretty maid, pretty maid? 
State it quickly ere the stern 
Anchor’s weighed, anchor’s weighed. 


For my little ship will sail 
Weal or woe, weal or woe, 

And we never turn again 
Once we go, once we go. 


Oh, my heart’s a little ship 
In the bay, in the bay, 
And to-morrow morning we 

Sail away, sail away. 


Have you aught of love for freight, 
Pretty maid, pretty maid? 

Tell me, sweetheart, ere the stern 
Anchor’s weighed, anchor’s weighed. 


For my little ship will saii 
Weal or woe, weal or woe, 
And we never come again 
Once we go, once we go. 
AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 
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THE TURN OF THE SCREW 


BY HENRY JAMES 


VI 


T TOOK of course more than that par- 
ticular passage to place us together in 
presence of what we had now to live 
with as we could—my dreadful liability 
to impressions of the order so vividly 
exemplified, and my companion’s knowl- 
edge, henceforth —a knowledge half con- 
sternation and half compassion—of that 
liability. There had been, this even- 
ing, after the revelation that left me, for 
an hour, so stupefied—there had been, 
for either of us, no attendance on any 
service but a little service of tears and 
vows, of prayers and promises, a climax 

to the series of mutual challenges and pledges that had straight- 

way ensued on our retreating together to Mrs. Grose’s room 
and shutting ourselves up there to have everything out. The 
result of our having everything out was simply to reduce our 
situation to the last rigor of its elements. She herself had 
seen nothing, not the shadow of a shadow, and nobody in the 
house but the governess was in the governess’s plight; yet she 

accepted without directly impugning my sanity the truth as I 

gave it to her, and ended by showing me, on this ground, an 

awe-stricken tenderness, an expression of the sense of my more 
than questionable privilege, of which the very breath has re- 
mained with me as that of the sweetest of human charities. 

What was settled between us, accordingly, that night, was 
that we thought we might bear things together; and I was not 
even sure that, in spite of her exemption, it was she who had the 
best of the burden. I knew at this hour, I think, as well as I 
knew later what I was capable of meeting to protect my pupils; 
but it took me some time to be wholly sure of what my honest 
ally was prepared for to keep terms with so compromising a con- 
tact. I was queer company enough—quite as queer as the com- 
pany I received; but as I trace over what we went through I see 
how much common ground we must have found in the one idea 
that, by good fortune, could steady us. It was the idea, the 
second movement, that led me straight out, as I may say, of the 
inner chamber of my dread. I could take the air in the court, 
at least, and there Mrs. Grose could join me. Perfectly can I 
recall now the particular way strength came to me before we 
separated for the night. We had gone over and over every 
feature of what I had seen. 

‘‘He was looking for some one else, you say—some one who 
was not you?”’ 

‘*He was looking for little Miles.”’ 
now possessed me. ‘‘That’s whom he was looking for. 
‘*But how do you know?”’ 

“‘T know, I know, I know!”’ 
you know, my dear!”’ 

She didn’t deny this, but I required, I felt, not even so much 
telling as that. She resumed in a moment, at any rate: ‘‘What 
if he should see him?”’ 

‘*Little Miles? That’s what he wants!” 

She looked immensely scared again. ‘‘The child?” 

**Heaven forbid! The man. He wants to appear to them.” 
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**And 


My exaltation grew. 


That he might was an awful conception, and yet, somehow, I 
could keep it at bay; which, moreover, as we lingered there, 
was what I succeeded in practically proving. I had an abso- 
lute certainty that I should see again what | had already seen, 
but something within me said that by offering myself bravely as 
the sole subject of such experience, by accepting, by inviting, by 
surmounting it all, I should serve as an expiatory victim and 
guard the tranquillity of my cormpanions. The children, in 
especial, I should thus fence about and absolutely save. I recall 
one of the last things I said that night to Mrs. Grose. 

‘*It does strike me that my pupils have never mentioned—”’ 

She looked at me hard as I musingly pulled up. ‘‘His hav- 
ing been here and the time they were with him?”’ 

‘‘The time they were with him, and his name, his presence, 
his history, in any way.”’ 

‘*Oh, the little lady doesn’t remember. 
knew.”’ 

‘‘The circumstances of his death?’ I thought with some 
intensity. ‘‘Perhaps not. But Miles would remember—Miles 
would know.”’ 

**Ah, don’t try him!’’ broke from Mrs. Grose. 

I returned her the look she had given me. ‘‘Don’t be afraid.”’ 
I continued to think. ‘‘It ¢s rather odd.”’ 

‘*That he has never spoken of him?’’ 

‘‘Never by the least allusion. And you tell me they were 
‘great friends’?”’ 

‘Oh, it wasn’t him!’’? Mrs. Grose with emphasis declared. 
“Tt was Quint’s own fancy. To play with him, I mean—to 
spoil him.’’ She paused a moment; then she added: ‘‘Quint 
was much too free.”’ 

This gave me, straight from my vision of his face—such a 
face!—a sudden sickness of disgust. ‘‘Too free with my boy?”’ 

‘*Too free with every one!’ 

I forbore, for the moment, to analyze this description further 
than by the reflection that a part of it applied to several of the 
members of the household, of the half-dozen maids and men, 
who were still of our little colony. But there was everything, 
for our apprehension, in the lucky fact that no discomfortable 
legend, no perturbation of the kitchen, had ever, within any 
one’s memory, attached to the kind old place. It had neither 
bad name nor ill fame, and Mrs. Grose, most apparently, only 
desired to cling to me and to quake in silence. I even put her, 
the very last thing of all, to the test. It was when, at mid- 
night, she had her hand on my door to take leave. ‘‘I have 
it from you then—for it’s of great importance—that he was 
definitely and admittedly bad?”’ 

“Oh, not admittedly. J knew it—but the master didn’t.”’ 

**And you never told him?’’ 

‘*Well, he didn’t like tale-bearing—he hated complaints. He 
was terribly short with anything of that kind, and if people were 
all right to him—”’ 

‘*He wouldn’t be bothered with more?’ This squared well 
enough with my impression of him: he was not a trouble-loving 
gentleman, nor so very particular, perhaps, about some of the 
company he himself kept. All the same, I pressed my inter- 
locutress. ‘‘I promise you J would have told!” 

She felt my discrimination. ‘‘I daresay I was wrong. But, 
really, I was afraid.” 


She never heard or 
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‘* Afraid of what?”’ 
“Of things that man could do. 
so deep.”’ 


Quint was so clever—he was 


I took this in still more than, probably, I showed. ‘‘You 
weren’t afraid of anything else? Not of his effect—?’’ 

‘‘His effect?’ she repeated with an uneasy face and waiting 
while I faltered. 

*‘On innocent little precious lives. They were in your 
charge.” 

‘*No, they were not in mine!’’ she roundly and distressfully 
returned. ‘‘The master believed in him and placed him here 
because he was sup not to be well and the country so good 
for him. So he had everything to say. Yes’’—she let me have 
it—‘‘even about them.”’ 

‘*Them—that creature?’’ I had to smother a kind of howl. 
“And you could bear it?’’ 

‘*No, I couldn’t—and I can’t now!”’ 
burst into tears. 

A rigid control, from the next day, was, as I have said, to 
follow them; yet how often and how passionately, for a week, 
we came back together to the subject! Much as we had dis- 
cussed it that Sunday night, I was, in the immediate later hours 
in especial—for it may be imagined whether I slept, still haunted 
with the shadow of something she had not told me. I myself 
had kept back nothing, but there was a word Mrs. Grose had 
kept back. I was sure, moreover, by morning, that this was not 
from a failure of frankness, but because on every side there were 
fears. It seems to me indeed, in retrospect, that by the time the 
morrow’s sun was high I had restlessly read into the facts before 
us almost all the meaning they were to receive from subsequent 
and more cruel occurrences. What they gave me above all was 
just the sinister figure of the living man—the dead one would 
keep a while!—and of the months he had continuously passed at 
Bly, which, added up, made a formidable stretch. The limit of 
this evil time had arrived only when, on the dawn of a winter’s 
morning, Peter Quint was found, by a laborer going to early 
work, stone dead on the road from the village: a catastrophe 
explained—superficially at least—by a visible wound to his head ; 
such a wound as might have been produced—~and as, on the final 
evidence had been—by a fatal slip, in the dark and after leaving 
the public-house, on the steepish icy slope, a wrong path alto- 
gether, at the bottom of which he lay. The icy slope, the turn 
mistaken at night and in liquor, accounted for much —practically, 
in the end and after the inquest and boundless chatter, for every- 
thing; but there had been matters in his life—strange passages 
and perils, secrets, disorders, vices more than suspected—that 
would have accounted for a good deal more. 

I scarce know how to put my story into words that shall be a 
credible picture of my state of mind; but I was, in these days, 
literally able to find a joy in the particular miracle of courage 
the occasion demanded of me. I nowsaw that I had been asked 
for a service admirable and difficult; and there would be a great- 
ness in letting it be seen—oh, in the right quarter!—that I could 
succeed where many another girl might have failed. It was an 
immense help to me—I confess I rather applaud myself as I look 
back!—that I saw my service so strongly and so simply. I was 
there to protect and defend the little creatures in the world the 
most bereaved and the most lovable, the appeal of whose help- 
lessness had suddenly become only too explicit, a deep, constant 
ache of one’s own committed heart. We were cut off, really, 
together; we were united in our danger. They had nothing but 
me, and I—well I had them. It was in short a magnificent 


And the poor woman 


chance. This chance presented itself to me in an image richly 
material. I was ascreen—I was to stand before them. The more 


I saw, the less they would. I began to watch them in a stifled 
suspense, a disguised excitement that might well, had it con- 
tinued too long, have turned to something like madness. What 
saved me that, I now see, was that it turned to something else 


altogether. It didn’t last as suspense—it was superseded by 
horrible facts. Facts I say, yes—from the moment I really read 
them. 


This moment dated from an afternoon hour that I happened 
to spend in the grounds with the younger of my pupils alone. 
We had left Miles indoors, on the red: cushion of a deep window- 
seat; he had wished to finish a book, and I had been glad to en- 
courage a purpose so laudable in a young man whose only defect 
was an occasional excess of the restless. His sister, on the con- 
trary, had been alert to come out, and I strolled with her half an 
hour, seeking the shade, for the sun was still high and the day 
exceptionally warm. I was aware afresh, with her, as we went, 
of how, like her brother, she contrived—it was the charming 
thing in both children—to let me alone without appearing to 
drop me and to accompany me without appearing to surround. 
They were never importunate and yet never listless. My atten- 
tion to them ail really went to seeing them amuse themselves 
immensely without me: this was a spectacle they seemed ac- 
tively to prepare and that engaged me as an active admirer. 
I walked in a world of their invention—they had no occasion 
whatever to draw upon mine; so that my time was taken only 
with being, for them, some remarkable person or thing that the 
game of the moment required and that was merely, thanks to 
my superior, my exalted stamp, a happy and highly distin- 
guished sinecure. I forget what I was on the present occasion ; 
I only remember that I was something very important and very 
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quie; and that Flora was playing very hard. We were on the 
edge of the lake, and, as we had lately begun geography, the 
lake, was the Sea of Azof. 

Suddenly, in these circumstances, I became aware that, on 
the other side of the Sea of Azof, we had an interested spectator. 
The way this knowledge gathered in me was the strangest thing 
in the world—the strangest, that is, except the very much 
st-anger in which it quickly merged itself. I had sat down, 
with a piece of work—for I was something or other that could 
sit—on the old stone bench which overlooked the pond; and in 
tais position I began to take in with certitude, and yet without 
<lirect vision, the presence, at a distance, of a third person. The 
ld trees, the thick shrubbery, made a great and pleasant shade, 
but it was all suffused with the brightness of the hot, still hour. 
There was no ambiguity in anything; none whatever, at least, 
in the conviction I from one moment to another found myself 
forming as to what I should see straight before me and across 
the lake as a consequence of raising my eyes. They were at- 
tached at this juncture to the stitching in which I was engaged, 
and I can feel once more the spasm of my effort not to move 
them till I should so have steadied myself as to be able to make 
up my mind what todo. There was a third person in view—a 
person whose right to be there I instantly, passionately ques- 
tioned. I recollect counting over perfectly the possibilities, re- 
minding myself that nothing was more natural, for instance, 
than the appearance of one of the men about the place or even 
of a messenger, a postman or a tradesman’s boy, from the vil- 
lage. That reminder had as little effect on my practical certi- 
tude as I was conscious—still even without looking—of its hav- 
ing upon the character and attitude of our visitor. Nothing was 
more natural than that these things should be the other things 
that they absolutely were not. 

Of the positive identity of the apparition I would assure my- 
self as soon as the small clock of my courage should have ticked 
out the right second; meanwhile, with an effort that was already 
sharp enough, I transferred my eyes straight to little Flora, who, 
at the moment, was about ten yards away. My heart had stood 
still for an instant with the wonder and terror of the question 
whether she too would see; and I held my breath while I waited 
for what a cry from her, what some sudden innocent sign either 
of interest or of alarm, would tell me. I waited, but nothing 
came; then, in the first place—and there is something more dire 
in this, I feel, than in anything I have to relate—I was deter- 
mined by a sense that, within a minute, all sounds from her had 
previously dropped; and, in the second, by the circumstance 
that, also within the minute, she had, in her play, turned her 
back to the lake. This was her attitude when I at last looked 
at her—looked with the confirmed conviction that we were still, 
together, under direct personal notice. She had picked up a 
small flat piece of wood, which happened to have in it a little 
hole that had evidently suggested to her the idea of sticking in 
another fragment that might figure as a mast and make the 
thing a boat. This second morsel, while I watched her, she was 
very markedly and intently attempting to tighten in its place. 
My apprehension of what she was doing sustained me so that 
after some seconds I felt I was ready for more. Then I again 
shifted my eyes—I faced what I had to face. 


Vil 


I got hold of Mrs. Grose as soon after this as I could; and I 
can give no intelligible account of how I fought out the interval. 
Yet I still hear myself cry as I fairly threw myself into her 
arms: “They know—it’s too monstrous: they know, they 
know!’’. 

**And what on earth—?’’ I felt her incredulity as she held 
me. 
‘*Why, all that we know—and heaven knows what besides!”’ 
Then, as she released me, I made it out to her, made it out per- 
haps only now with full coherency even to myself. ‘“Two hours 
ago, in the garden’’—I could scarce produce it—‘‘Flora saw!”’ 

Mrs. Grose took it as she might have taken a blow in the 
stomach. ‘‘She has told you?”’ she panted. 

‘**Not a word—that’s the horror. She kept it to herself! The 
child of six, that child!’’ Unutterable still, for me, was the 
stupefaction of it. 

Mrs. Grose, of course, could only gape the wider. 
how do you know?”’ 

‘*‘T was there—I saw with my eyes: saw that she was per- 
fectly aware.”’ 

‘**Do you mean aware of him?” 

‘‘No—of her.’’ Iwas conscious as I spoke that I looked 
prodigious things, for I got the slow reflection of them in my 
companion’s face. ‘‘Another person—this time; but a figure 
of quite as unmistakable horror and evil: a woman in black, 
pale and dreadful—with such an air also, and such a face!—on 
the other side of the lake. I was there with the child—quiet for 
the hour; and in the midst of it she came!”’ . 

‘‘Came how—from where?”’ 

‘*From where they come from! 
there—but not so near.” 

‘*And without coming nearer?’’ 


“Then 


She just appeared and stood 
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‘Oh, for the effect and the feeling, she might have been as 
close as you!”’ 

My friend, with an odd impulse, fell back a step. ‘‘Was she 
some one you’ve never seen?”’ 

“Yes. But some one the child has. Some one you have.”’ 
Then to show how I had thought it all out: ‘‘My predecessor— 
the one who died.”’ 

‘*Miss Jessel?”’ 

‘*Miss Jessel. You don’t believe me?’’ I pressed. 

She turned right and left in her distress. ‘‘How can you be 
sure?”’ 

This drew from me, in the state of my nerves, a flash of im- 
patience. ‘‘Then ask Flora—she’s sure!’’ But I had no sooner 
spoken than I caught myself up. ‘‘No, for God’s sake, don’t: 
she’ll say she isn’t—she’ll lie!’’ 


Mrs. Grose was not too bewildered instinctively to protest. 


**Ah, how can you?”’ 

‘*Because I’m clear. Flora doesn’t want me to know.”’ 

‘It’s only then to spare you.”’ 

‘‘No, no—there are depths, depths! The more I go over it, 
the more I see it, and the more [ see in it the more [ fear. I 
don’t know what I don’t see—what I don’t fear!”’ 

Mrs. Grose tried to keep up with me. ‘‘You mean you’re 
afraid of seeing her again?”’ 

‘Oh no; that’s nothing—now!’’ Then I explained. ‘It’s 
of not seeing her.”’ 

But my companion only looked wan. ‘“‘I don’t understand 
you.”’ 

‘*Why, it’s that the child may keep it up-—and that the child 
assuredly w7/l—without my knowing it.”’ 

At the image of this possibility Mrs. Grose for a moment 
collapsed, yet presently to pull herself together again, as if from 
the positive force of the sense of what, should we yield an inch, 
there would really be to give way to. ‘‘Dear, dear—we must 
keep our heads! And after all, if she doesn’t mind it—!’? She 
even tried a grim joke. ‘‘Perhaps she likes it!”’ 

‘‘Likes such things—a little girl of six!”’ 

‘‘Isn’t it just a proof of her blessed innocence?’”’ my friend 
bravely inquired. 

She brought me, for the instant, almost round. ‘‘Oh, we 
must clutch at that—we must cling to it! If it isn’t a proof of 
what you say, it’s a proof of—God knows what! For the 
woman’s a horror of horrors.”’ 

Mrs. Grose, at this, fixed her eyes a minute on the ground; 
then at last raising them, ‘‘Tell me how you know,”’ she said. 

‘Then you admit it’s what she was/!’’ I cried. 

‘**Tell me how you know,”’ my friend simply repeated. 

‘*Know? By seeing her! By the way she looked.” 

‘And you, do you mean—so wickedly?”’ 

‘‘Dear me, no—I could have borne that. She gave me never 
a glance. She only fixed the child.”’ 

Mrs. Grose tried to see it. ‘‘ Fixed her 

“*Ah, with such awful eyes!”’ 

She stared at mine as if they might really have resembled 
them. ‘‘Do you mean of dislike?’’ 

‘God help us, no! Of something much worse.”’ 

‘*Worse than dislike?’’—this left her indeed at a loss. 

‘‘With a determination—indescribable. With a kind of pas- 
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sion of purpose.”’ 

I made her turn pale. ‘‘Purpose?”’ 

“To get hold of her.’”? Mrs. Grose—her eyes just lingering 
on mine—gave a shudder and walked to the window; and while 
she stood there looking out I completed my statement. ‘‘That’s 
what Flora knows.”’ 

After a little she turned round, ‘‘The person was in black, 
you say?”’. 

‘In mourning—rather poor, almost shabby. But—yes—with 
extraordinary beauty.’’ I now recognized to what I had at last, 
stroke by stroke, brought the victim of my confidence, for she 
quite visibly weighed this. ‘‘Oh, handsome—very, very,”’ I 
insisted; ‘‘wonderfully handsome. But infamous.”’ 

She slowly came back to me. ‘‘Miss Jessel—was infamous.”’ 
She once more took my hand in both her own, holding it as 
tight as if to fortify me against the increase of alarm I might 
draw from this admission. ‘‘They were both infamous,’ she 
finally said. 

So, for a little, we faced it once more together; and I found, 
absolutely, a degree of help in seeing it now so straight. ‘‘I 
appreciate,’ I said, ‘‘the great decency of your not having 
hitherto spoken; but the time has certainly come to give me the 
whole thing.’’ She appeared to assent to this, but still only in 
silence; seeing which I went on: ‘“‘I must have it now. Of 
what did she die? Come, there was something between them.”’ 

‘*There was everything.”’ 

‘In spite of the difference—?”’ 

‘““Oh, of their rank, their condition’’—she brought it wofully 
out. ‘‘She was a lady.”’ 

I turned it over; I again saw. ‘‘Yes-—she was a lady.” 

** And he so dreadfully below,’’ said Mrs. Grose. 

I felt that I doubtless needn’t press too hard, in such com- 
pany, on the place of a servant in the scale; but there was noth- 
ing to prevent an acceptance of my companion’s own measure of 


my predecessor’s abasement. There wasa way to deal with that, 


and I dealt; the more readily for my full vision, on the evidence, 
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of our employer’s late clever, good-looking ‘‘own’”’ man; impu- 
dent, assured, spoiled, depraved. ‘‘The fellow was a hound.” 

Mrs. Grose considered as if it were perhaps a little a case for 
a sense of shades. ‘‘I’ve never seen one like him. He did what 
he wished.’’ 

‘*With her?” 

**With them all.’’ 

It was as if Miss Jessel had again appeared in my friend’s 
remembering eyes. I seemed at any rate, for an instant, to see 
their evocation of her as distinctly as I had seen her by the 
pond; and I brought out with decision: ‘‘It must have been also 
what she wished!’’ 

Mrs. Grose’s face signified that it had been indeed, but she 
said at the same time: ‘‘Poor woman—she paid for it!” 

‘““Then you do know what she died of?”’ I asked. 

‘““No—I know nothing. I wanted not to know; I was glad 
a I didn’t; and I thanked heaven she was well out of 

ris! 

‘*Yet you had, then, your idea—”’ 

“Of her real reason for leaving? Oh yes—as to that. She 
couldn’t have stayed. Fancy it here—for a governess! And 
afterward I imagined—and I still imagine. And what I im- 
agine is dreadful.”’ 

‘Not so dreadful as what J do,’ I replied: on which I must 
have shown her—as I was indeed but too conscious—a front of 
miserable defeat. It brought out again all her compassion for 
me, and at the renewed touch of her kindness my power to resist 
broke down. I burst, as I had, the other time, made her burst, 
into tears; she took me to her motherly breast, and my lamen- 
tation overflowed. ‘‘I don’t do it!’ 1 sobbed in despair; ‘I 
don’t save or protect them! It’s far worse than I dreamed— 
they’re lost!’ 

(Zo be continued.) 


WEDS Ea. 9; 
OUR FASHION LETTER 


MY DEAR May: 

You and all other model housewives who are busy spring 
cleaning will be glad to hear of a most useful and inexpensive 
contrivance which has just been brought out. It is a ‘‘ Drapery 
Holder’’—such a neat little ‘‘notion,’’ which does away with the 
use of pins or tacks in all draperies for mantel-shelves, chairs, 
pianos, screens, etc. With the advent of spring we either buy 
new soft drapery silks or bring out those of last season, which . 
have been cleaned ‘‘and look as good as new,’’ and start to 
make our homes bright; nothing gives a more charming appear- 
ance to a room than graceful draperies. This clever little clip 
can be bought for fifty cents a dozen; by using it materials will 
last longer and can be draped in many different styles, as there 
will be no contriving to hide old tack-holes. Our bric-a-brac, 
too, will be much safer; very often in draping a mantel-shelf 
one puts vases here and there to keep the folds in place. Any 
one admiring the ‘‘pretties”’ is liable to catch a button, or one of 
the many trinkets which dangle from the chatelaine, in the fringe 
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Pears’ 


The skin ought to be 
clear; there is nothing 
strange in a beautiful face. 

If we wash with proper 
soap, the skin will be open 
and clear, unless’ the 
health is bad. A good 
skin is better than a 
doctor. 

The soap to use is 
Pears’; no free alkali in it. 
Pears’, the soap that 


clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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WILL develop or re- 
duce any part of 
the body 


A Perfect Complexion 
Beautifier and 


. | Remover of Wrinkles 
| Dr. John Wilson Gibbs’ 

J Electric 
Massage Roller 


(Patented United States, Eng- 
land, Canada and France.) — 


“Its w is not confined to the face alone, but will 
nee a part of the body to which it is ap- 





do good to any 
developing or reducing as desired. It is a very 
plied, dev vitinn to the toilet table."—Chicago Tribune. 


Penh is delicate Electric Beautifier removes all facial 
plemishes. It is the ‘oniy positive’ remover of wrin- 
kles and crow’s feet. | It never fails to perform all 
that is expected.”—Chicago Times-Herald. 


FOR MASSAGE AND CURATIVE 
PURPOSES 


» above title is given by the U.S. Patent Office. 
Lis cone Roller, in all the term implies. The in- 


ay » of a physician and electrician known through- 
out this country and Europe. A most perfect com- 
jexion beautifier, Will remove wrinkles, ‘‘ crow 
eet” (premature or from age). and all facial blem- 
ishes—POSITIVE. Whenever ar is to be used 
? as no equal. 






aging or curative purposes, it 
) = rig Will last forever, Always ready for 
use on ALL PARTS OF THE BODY. for all diseases. For 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Nervous and Circu- 


ory Diseases, a specific. The professional standing 
oe he inventor (you are referred to the public press 
for the past fifteen years), with the approval of this 
country and Europe, is a perfect guarantee. PRICE: 
GoLp, $5.00; SILVER, $3.00. By mail, or at Office of 
Gibvs Company, 955 BroapwaY, New YorK. Send or 
eall for books. 





Copyright. 
ound a day off a patient, or put it 
.—Vew York Sun, August 3), 181. 


No Dieting. No Hard Work. 


' ‘ j J 
Dr. John Wilson Gibbs’ Obesity Cure 
For the Permanent Reductfon and Cure of Obesity. 

Purely Vegetable. Harmless and Positive. NO 
FAILURE. Your reduction is assured—reduce to 
stay. &2.0@abox. Three for$5.00. One month's 
treatment. Mail, or office, 
955 Broadway, New York. 
“The cure is based on Nature’s laws.”—MNew York 
Herald, July 9, 1893. 


—* 
Copyright. 
“Can take a 








CHEW 


> DEEMAN'S 


THE ORIGINAL 


GUM 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 


All Others are imitations. 
? 
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or folds and away go vases, photo- 
frames, drapery and all, and one 
has to exercise the greatest self- 
restraint not to appear hurt at see- 
ing one’s favorite ornaments broken 
to pieces. This painful trial will 
not have to be borne by any one 
who uses the ‘‘Drapery Holder,’ 
which is cleverly and easily con- 
cealed amid the folds and puffs 
of the silk, etc. These ‘‘ Drapery 
Holders’’ are the invention of a 
man named Barker, and can be 
bought from him at 120 East 
Thirty-second Street, New York. 

With the “‘spring cleaning’’ one 
naturally gives all furniture and 
woodwork an extra rubbing. A 
splendid furniture polish is made 
of equal portions of linseed oil, 
bees’-wax and turpentine melted 
together, to be used after standing 
two or three days; but if the furni- 
ture or wainscoting has become 
greasy it should be thoroughly 
well washed with warm beer be- 
fore using the furniture cream, 
which must be accompanied by 
plenty of ‘‘elbow grease’’ to give 
a good result. If all the carpets 


way to make them look fresh and 
| bring up the colors: have the car- 
pet thoroughly well swept with a 
broom dipped in oxalic acid and 
water —about two ounces to a 
bucketful of water; but you must 
be careful not to leave the mixture 
within reach of children or ani- 
mals, as the acid is a poison; it 
can be bought at a drug store for 
a few cents. Oxalic acid is also 
very good for removing ink-stains 
‘from silver, brass, wood or ivory, 
but you want a strong solution, 
which must be briskly rubbed over 
the stained spot with a piece of 
flannel; an ounce to a pint of 
water, which will take quite forty- 
eight hours to dissolve and require 
frequent shaking during that time. 
Any polished wood should be well 
rubbed with furniture cream im- 
mediately the ink-stain has disap- 
peared. 


j 
| 





Print ey,,Cards 


Circulars, or newspaper. 








me Five Dollar Press. om pd a 
< jk aa teks al Uae weaken? 


or others. Stamp fora 
og, presses, type, to factory, 

KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn. 

| 

| 





ue Neate eae eRe fe Poe feoke 


GOLD::1S 
WANTED sont Yours 


++ -+ shall we tell you where to look? 
Please send six cents to cover postage on 
an elaborate book called ‘**COLORADO’S 
GOLD”; 128 pages, with 80 new half-tone 
engravings. 
aooress, B, L, WINCHELL, 


G. P. A., UN. PAC., DENVER & GULF RY 


DENVER, COLO. 


rherfeeheedectoctertectestectectenteste 


and Colorado 
has enough + 
for the whole 





IF you wish to preserve your 
papers send $1.00 to “ Collier’s 
Weekly” publishing office for 
a binder which will hold 52 
copies of the Weekly. | 


523 W. 13th St., New York. | 





After reading of the terrible fire 
last week, which was really caused 
by a spirit lamp used for curling- 
tongs, every woman will learn with 
delight of the invention of curling- 
tongs that has a small alcohol lamp 
attachment which, when lighted, 
heats the iron and keeps it at the 
same temperature. It does not get 
hot enough to burn the hair or 
fingers, but curls the hair per- 
fectly; and it’s such a comfort to 


be able to do so without constantly | 


rubbing off the sooty smoke that 
accumulates on the irons after 
being held in the gas flame. This 
little lamp, unfortunately, is not 
for sale in the large uptown stores 
yet, but will be within a few weeks, 
so I am told. At present it can 
only be bought in a small shop | 
downtown. The name of the, 
owner I must give you next week, | 
for I have mislaid the address. | 

The idea that soft ties and bows 
for neckwear would have a short 
life was quite an erroneous one. 
There are new and most fascinat- 
ing decorations for the neck. The 
ostrich-feather boas come in a dif- 
ferent style from those of last year; 
they are in black, white, or the 
natural color, and fasten at the 
throat with a clasp. 

Yours always, 





are not taken up there is a splendid | 











MARJORIE. 
Dow'r fail to procure Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Children while cutting teeth. It 


Syrup for your 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 


in, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for aE 








q 


‘ you, with what physicians calla “TO- > 
BACCO NERVE”—that is, your nerv- 4 
ous system is completely under tobac- 2 
‘ co’s narcotic stimulant, and when you § 
say, “I CAN’T QUIT,” youtell thetruth. 
The natural way is to treat the diseased > 
nervous system by using : 
v v x 


} MAKES IT_: 

















PPPPLAS 


acts directly on the tobacco-irritated ¢ 
nerve centres, destroying the nerve ; 
craving effects, builds up and improves ¢ 
theentire nervous system. Makes WEAK | 
MEN STRONG. Many report a gain of ¢ 
ten pounds in ten days. You run no} 
physical or financial risk—NO-TO-BAC ¢ 
Sold under your own : 


}DRUGGIST’S GUARANTEE. ; 


Every d ist is authorized to sell 
4 No-To-Bac unler absolute guarantee { 
form of tobacco using. 


WPI D IID 


» Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life j 








Away,” mailed for theasking. A 
THE STERLING REMEDY CO. chi | 
cago, Montreal, Can., New York 66 j 


candy cathartic cure 
constipation Only ite 


CASCARETS 





BEAUTY IS POWE 


reparation in the world for the complexion. 
E , MOTH, 


FRECKLES, BLACKHEADS, 
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SNE inelimennddinen: 


| Asasample of our 3,000 bargains we will send FREB this 
| elega’t Fountain Pen, warranted a perfect writer, and 
mammoth new bargain catalogue, for 6c to cover postage. 

fl. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., Dept 5g N. ¥. 


and most women can use a SAFETY DOCUMENT FILE. 
Keeps valuable documents and private papers safe. 
Classifies Clippings better than any Scrap-book. En- 
ameled steel case. Splendid lock. Twokeys. Remov- 
abie pockets. Perfect sy: of filing. Circular free. 








No. e 
| 3x5}x11 in. 
2% pockets, £ 


$1.50 


| Ne. 20. 
44x54x1l 
inches, 
3i pockets, 





BARLER MFG. CO., 108 Lake Sr., Chicago, Ill. 


a7 E SURE CURE. 
BOOK FREE. 


S. J. SHERMAN, Rupture Specialist, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 





and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. A, Lebanon, Ohio, 





Send for Inventors’ Guide, free. 


s EDGAR La & CO., Patent Solici- 


PATENTS. & 


| ors, 245 Broadway, New Yor 


DR. CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC 
COMPLEXION WAFERS are the most 
They remove PIMPLES 


SALLOWNESS, TAN, REDNESS: 


OILINESS, and all other facial and bodily blemishes. This Preparation brightens and 


beautifies the complexion as no other remedy on earth can. 5 
Address ali orders to H. B. FOULD, Dept. W, 214 6th Ave., New York. 


a 6 large boxes, $5. 








LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PFN = 


Wafers, per box, 50c. and $1; 





Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— Never 
Blots—No Better Working Pen [Made—Equal to a Regular $2.50 pen 


To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for $1.00. 
LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO,, Room 95, 108 Fulton Street, New York. 


Agents Wanted 





Your money back—if you want it. 


My little girl, eleven years old, has had all her life a very serious 


and stubborn constipation. 


I had given evrything I could think of, 


and still once in about two or three weeks she would wake at night 
crying pitifully with pain, and for two or three hours would suffer 


intensely until finally relieved by frequent enemas. 
T 
4 


I tried them, giving her two every night 


wearing. My brother insisted 
finally he got them for me. 


All this was very 
should try Ripans Tabules and 


for awhile, then two every other night, then she took them herself 


when she felt like it. 


It is now about three months since she has had 


any trouble, and her bowels are in a very healthy condition. Her 


color is good and she is gaining flesh. 


As I have given her no other 


medicine I ascribe her improved condition wholly to Ripans Tabules. 


Anew style packet con! TEN RIPANS TABULES ina 
drug stores — FOR FIVE his low-priced sort is inte 
of the five-cent cartons 


paper carton (without glass) is now for sale at some 
nded for the poor and the economical. One dozen 


es) can be had by mail by sending forty-eight cents to the RIPANS CHEMICAL 


CENTS: 
Gereet, : 
Company, No. 10 Spruce New York —or a single carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for ive cents. 
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Gn nes 


* 1 


4g 5 


cy 


FARMER (to colored man who has a basket of eggs on his arm)— 
Your wife is waiting for those eggs.” 
but de trouble is, she’s waitin’ foh me, too.” 


don’t you hurry, Rastus ? 
RASTUS—“‘Ah know, dat, boss ; 


GLYDE LINE EXCURSIONS | 


NEW YORK to 


FLORIDA 


and Return 


Including Meals 


and 
Accommodations 


$35.30 


INTERMEDIATE 
RounpD TRIP. 


$43.30 


FIRST-CLASS 
ROUND TRIP. 


$3.75 


Round Trip on the 


Beautiful 
St. John’s River 


Full particulars 
and 
Beautifully 
Illustrated Booklet 
in regard to 
“Mid-Winter 
Sun-Baths”’ 





Mailed —— a application to 
ASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
Ww. A 1. Hox RSON, A. = L oR 
A., 


N.E. Agt., 
201 W ciiieatees St., 
Boston, Mass. 
T. G. EGrEr, Traffic Mgr., 
5 Bow ling Green, N.Y. 


} 
5 Be tttins tia & 4 
w. e. WARBURTON, 


speak Gree n, ee 
Wm. P. CLypE & Co., General Agent, 


5 Bowling Green, New Y ork, 
12 So. Delaware Ave. , Philadelphia, Pa. 





additional includes | 


COLLIER'’S WEEKLY 


‘Why 
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Direct from Distiller 
to Consumer 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 


Weare distillers with a wide reputation of 30 
years standing. Wesell to consumers direct, so 
that our whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. 
Adulterated whiskey is dangerous, abominable, 
yet it is almost impossible to get pure whiskey 
from dealers. We have tens of thousands of cus- 
tomers who never buy elsewhere. We want more 
of them, and we make this offer to get them: 


We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Sous Year 
Old Double Copper Distilled Rye for $3.20, Ex Pre- 
paid. We ship in plain packages—no ae indicate 
contents (which will avoid possible comment). When you 
get it and test it, if it isn’t satisfactory return it at our ex- 
pense, and we will return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot 
be purchased elsewhere for less than $5.00. 


Weare the only distillers selling. to consumers 
direct. Others who claim to beare only dealers. Our 
whiskey has our reputation behind it. 

References—Third Nat’! Bank,any business house in Dayton or Com’! Agencies. 
HAYNER DISTILLING CO, 369 to3765West Fifth Street, Dayton, 0. 


P.8.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,Idaho,Mont.,Nev.,N. Mex.,Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight prepaid. 











FULL QUARTS 
Express Paid, 




























[We guarantee the above firm will do as they agree.—EpiTor.] 








“LAWYERS, DOCTORS, 


BUSINESS MEN— 
JUST WHAT YOU WANT 


THE 
 Wearen.” 
Stapling 
...Machine... 






$2.50 


Delivered 
Anywhere 


CENTURY 
MACHINE 
co. 

578 West 
Broadway 
NEW 
YORK 
Common, every-day Pins 


the only supplies required 
‘ Beautifully Nickel-plated All Over..... 
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KEEN-EDGE. EAGLE GRAPHOPHONE 








| 
| 
| 


AND EVERY MONTH 


paid in fits to investo: 
5 Absolutely no ) toss be - ital is. hm - x 


EACH 


ry 


pis. pane 


25.00 





Amounts of from $20 to $20,000 can be in- fi and 7 
vested and wee a, will. Write for published in In colors. Contalas over 176 
full iculars FRE - new situations: Setar of valuable recipes and 
RAFE AS A SAVINGS BANK.” ‘ = plans and HOW $0, SAKE POULTRY F Pay sad 
merican Investment Co. A. t pa 
BroaD STREET, hie ORK. fori Ee. ° peAY SRS: J 








for 250-Page Catalog free, sivin 
scriptions and prices of aif gic cde 
of Views, 


SEND terns, Stereopticons, 
all prices, for ublic "Exhibitions: 


4 er viiatte business for a man with small ca ‘<7 
TER, Mfg. Optician, 49 ee St, | 








AGES. “3e2 


RE FUN FOR ALL 





“as 


in the world don’t a man like 
W H x Jones get down to business 

methods when he can buy an 
lp American Typewriter for $10? Does he think 
© I'm running a puzzle department? 


“PILLOW-DEX” is JOLLY FUN! 


THE GREATEST MERRY-MAKER FOR WINTER 
EVENINGS EVER INVENTED! 


Any Number and All Ages Like € pi Pica ties 
ee * PILLOW-DEX.” & The American Ten-Dollar Typewriter is as 
Di well made as the highest priced machines, but 


\* more simple. It has stood the test of time. 
is Four years without a competitor. 25,000 in 
use. Catalogue and samples of work free if 


(Played with inflatable rubber balloons, The 
Greatest Success since Tiddledy-Winks,) 


i 
; 
i 








For Razors, and all Edge Tools That 
Require a Razor Edge. 








Keen-Edge will charpen e dullest razor in two 
minutes, and giveita , smooth cutting edge. If 
Kecn-£dge is used your razor will always be sharp 
and never need honing. It makes old razors good as 
new, and is warranted not to injure the finest razor 
in the least, and one cake will keep it in perfect 
order for years. 

Keen-Edge will put a fine, smooth cutting razor 
edge on.any tool in one-te nth the time it takes to 
sharpen i in any other way. Full directions come 
with every cake. 

Prices: One cake, 10 cents, postpaid; one dozen 


cakes, 70 cents, postpaid ; one gross es, 86, by 
express. Address KEEN-EpDGE Co., 
541 W. 13th St., New York. 


Sent by Mail, Prepaid, for Price, 25 Cents. 
Better Edition, More Balloons, 50 Cents. 
PAREER BROTEERS, 


100 Bridge Street, - - Salem, Mass. 


5 you mention this paper and address 
‘© The American Typewriter Company, i 
< 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. s 
BMeNENO SENG NOM NO Mo Sb Mo SWS 





DUPLICATE 
WHIST SET 
$1.00 
LINES METHOD 


Handsome Hardwood Cabinet, 
compact, durable, ple. Com- 







2ronounced by best 












Talks, Sings, Laughs, Plays 


receipt of price. 

. FREDERICK J. LINES 
Records, $5.00 per dozen, 176 Hillside Av.,Waterbury, Coun. 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


Send for Catalogue and Full Information. 





New Sample styles of oe Silk Fringe 
CARDS, &c., 20 New Songs, 100 Rich and Racy 
Jokes, 1 pack Escort Cards, 1 — Fun Caras, 


eae | Acquaintance Cards and Standard Beau Catcher. 


FOR TWO tants CROWN CARD CO., Cadiz, Ohio. 


sim 
——_ cards bicycles) #4, ee. | 
experts the 


and simplest method on the mar- | 
ket. When not sold by dealers, | 
sent direct from manufacturer on | 





DR. JONES’ DOLLAR HEALTH EXERCISER 


Brings 
HEALTH, STRENGTH, 
BEAUTY AND GRACE 


to Man, Woman, or Child. 

Is a complete Gymnasium, 
weighs only 5 ounces, no wheels, 
no weights, can be put up any. 
where, develops évery museir 
in the body. It makes muscle, 
reduces » Ab ty strengthens 
weak lungs, corrects deformi- 
ties, fortifies the body against 

isease, firm muscles, 
bres A nerves, erect form, good 

ion, sound sleep, and 
ease : the body into forms of 
beauty gat a = Get C.. 

and e post 
pie 


y life. 
with fu rf hemeriditous, vor 
JONES MFG. CO.,110 E. 23d ST., N.Y 











THE NEW YORK MUSICAL ECHO. 


The handsomest Musical Journal in the World, 


composed of 36 pieces large size sheet music pages, 
the prettiest vocal and instrumental music of the 
day in large clear type, on fine white book paper, 8 
portraits of actresses and musical celebrities—all 
for 10c.,one year's subscription of 12 numbers $1.00. 
Address, The New York Musical Echo Co., 


HAWTHORNE & SHEBLE. 
601 CHESTNUT Sr., PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 

Carts, Surries, 
Phetons, 


BUGGIES, “3 


Harness and Saddles shipped C 
anywhere to anyone vith 
Ne 


our 4 NTRODUCE 


will.for the t Od i 
sample = 6.0-D eats att 












| 


163-165 Congress St., Savannah, Ga. | 











Rg The ooo aa cues 


7 cee ~y- open eee will, se! sell 





(need notrimming) among friends at 10cts. rom | . Write 

us and we will mail you the Witeks. You sell them 

and send us the money and we wi!] mail you the &te 
STAR CHEMICAL CO.. Box 436, Centerbrook ,Conm 





1doz. Indestructible Lamp Wicks | 


nay retunded: “pend for 





privilege to examine at low- 
i | 
= 
} 
KO WS illustrated catalogand testi- 
monials Free. Addr.(in full) 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. Yan Buren St.. Bb 47 CHICAGO 






SIBERIAN es. a 
COSSACK 1 1-8in. tubing, 2 piece cranks, Morgan & Wright tires, $ = 
ae — 11-8in. papa nha s  ap ll RZ, 
ny color 9 eight frame 
*97 and ’96 Mode! Reucionss makes and styles e723 tof ire 
used, modern types. 
ART CATALOGUE FREE. SECURE AGENCY at ONCE. 


MEAD CYCLE CQ@., 192 Ave. 5S., hada 








Wheels, slightly 


copy of our handsome map, 48x34 
inches, printed in colors and mounted 
on a roller, will be sent to any address 


= AEE on receipt of 15 cents in pormee to 





at home, 





pay for packing and Woy tee P. 8. 


Evstt 
Gen'l Passenger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, iL, ~~ naeEee warty p+ = congins 


COLLEGE, » Ohio, 


Circular by request. 
A SPECIAL LTY se 
LY, 


cord in 16 tose Miva: Youcan 

home forsame under same guarane 

ty. If es prefer tocome here we willcon 
fareand hotel bills,and 


pay 
cury, fodid it we fail to La age If you have taken mer: 
ih, and still have a and 





oc re. mf ‘eotiets 
h - the — for’ 














